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THE DOGMA OF NON-TRANSFERENCE' 





HERBERT SANBORN 
Vanderbilt University 





It is, of course, well known to every student of philology that the 
humanistic movement in education began with an attempt to return 
to the true spirit of antiquity through the study of the ancient lan- 
guages and their contents. In his essay entitled, “De la Sagesse,” 
published toward the end of the sixteenth century, Charron summed 
up the intention of this aspect of the Renaissance in the words, ‘“‘La 
vray science et le vray étude de l’homme, c’est l’homme,”’ which Pope 
doubtless had in mind when he uttered his famous assertion that “the 
proper study of mankind is man.” For the preceding medieval pe- 
riod the proper study of mankind had been held to be only the civitas 
Dei, divinity and the world to come. Subsequently, when the results 
of that meditation were widely believed to have been negative, there 
came a gradual return to the Socratic attitude, with the belief that 
man might somehow come to know man himself, if he might only be 
privileged to study him in the period when humanity had shown itself 
at the highest stage of its development; and along with this went 
the assurance, expressed or implied, that such an acquaintance or 
contact with the best that had been known or said, “and thus,” as 
Arnold puts it, “with the history of the human spirit,” must somehow 
be of salutary influence on human civilization wherever found. To 
the reproductive aspect of humanism, which has usually been over- 
emphasized by its critics, there was joined the productive tendency 





‘A paper read at the annual meeting of the Tennessee Philological Association, 
March 5, 1927. 
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of the free, rational spirit of classical antiquity which eventuated in 
modernism at its best. 

So long as the life of the period was still dominated by ecclesiastical 
organization, there was no need of other justification for the elabo- 
rate system of classical education that developed under this general 
impulse than the existence of the system itself. Apart from the origi- 
nal intent to obtain first-hand acquaintance with the culture of an- 
tiquity, the ancient languages, more especially Latin, had come once 
more to be living languages in the sense that they were of immediate 
practical value in written and spoken discourse; and if it had occurred 
to any contemporary to raise the question of the value of language 
study, the practical importance of Latin at least, as the common Euro- 
pean language for the educated classes who controlled society, would 
have been immediately obvious. 

In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, however, various social 
and political developments tending in the direction of the democratic 
upheaval of the eighteenth century altered this general situation radi- 
cally, so that those whose interest lay in the survival of humanism 
found themselves obliged to defend the faith that was in them by some 
sort of an appeal to results of immediate practical value other than 
the use of the languages as such; and thus arose the doctrine of a 
transference of mental function, based upon the psychology of the 
period, which was itself founded upon a rather crude physical analogy. 
It may not be out of place to suggest here briefly the way in which this 
doctrine developed. 

FACULTY PSYCHOLOGY 


Whenever we observe and compare natural objects, we tend to sum 
up the results of our examination in a general notion. Thus, for ex- 
ample, we hold together in the concept “horse” the common character- 
istics of many particular horses. Similarly, in the psychology of the 
period in question, the observation that certain acts or processes of 
the mind have a general family resemblance which differentiates them 
from other processes caused them to be grouped together into classes. 
A person has, for example, the experiences of “blue,” “sour,” “loud,” 
“hard,” etc., and forms from their comparison the class name “sensa- 
tion.” He observes himself acting or reacting to various situations, 
takes note of the general similarity, and forms for his convenience 
the class term “will.” 

Now, just as in the case of the horses he might come to believe in 
the real existence of a universal horse corresponding to the class name 
and apart from the individual horses, so in the case of various mental 
functions he came to hypostasize or reify the names of the classes, and 
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to speak of the mind as though it were composed or constituted of 
various faculties, such as “will,” “intellect,” “imagination,” “mem- 
ory,” “feeling,” etc. Similarly, man was believed to have various 
senses or gifts, such as the moral and esthetic senses, not to mention 
others, like the mathematical faculty, the language faculty, etc., which 
were about as scientific as the descriptive terms of phrenology. Thus 
arose discussions like that of the freedom of the will, in which it was 
argued by some that the “will” was somehow able to act in independ- 
ence of the other faculties.? 

This division of the mind into faculties, regarded not merely as as- 
pects of mind, but as relatively independent entities, was, in fact, 
materialistic in its origin. It came about through an attempt to en- 
visage mind, which has no length or breadth, and which strictly is 
nowhere, as though it were something spread out like a board or per- 
haps like a flat block made up of smaller blocks. In other words, it 
was due to a coarse materialistic analogy and to a rather crude, un- 
critical attempt to transfer the analytical, abstracting method of 
merely inductive natural science—in those cases at least where the 
separation of the so-called faculties was regarded as truth—to the 
field of mind in which it is impossible to isolate separate elements. 
Logical distinction was confused with physical or spatial divisibility. 

How many thinkers there were who so regarded the matter, I am not 
prepared to state; but I believe that we have hints leading us to sup- 
pose they were fewer in number than has often been alleged. By some 
thinkers, undoubtedly, psychology was regarded as strictly analogous 
to physics, with the class terms that had become the faculties func- 
tioning as explanatory causes; but regarding many others, a careful 
reading of an author’s statements suggests that he was well aware 
that the result of his analysis was an emphasis on aspects which were 
nothing but useful fictions. At any rate, the figure I have tried to 
outline here is the one in the mind of those who repudiate the so-called 
“faculty psychology.” 


THE DOGMA OF TRANSFERENCE OF TRAINING 


With this background of the faculty psychology, education came, in 
the period in question, to be regarded as a mental discipline by means 
of which the development of the faculties produced a general mental 
power that should be of use for any occasion in life. More especially, it 
was believed that subjects like logic and mathematics, which were most 
abstract and general in their nature, were fitted to develop power for 
use in any sort of concrete situation that might later arise. The classics, 





*Cf. Locke: Essay on the Human Understanding, Chap. 21, Sec. 14. 
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because of the general study of form involved in them, were also con- 
sidered to be of paramount value in this scheme of education, in which 
the faculties of “reason” and “memory” were usually thought to be of 
primary importance. 

The psychological foundation for the theory of education in ques- 
tion went back, through scholasticism and its pedagogy, eventually to 
Aristotle and Plato; but it received added support, beginning with the 
seventeenth century, in the systems of Francis Bacon and John Locke, 
in spite of the fact that the latter criticized rather sharply the human- 
istic education of his time, together with the faculty psychology in its 
Aristotelian form, and makes here and there statements that might 
seem almost to array him in a certain opposition to the general doc- 
trine of transference.* In general, however, he stood squarely for the 
doctrine of mental discipline, and never actually freed himself from 
the faculty psychology. 

Education is, in a word, for Locke a matter of the development of 
general habits through appropriate discipline of the faculties. He 
says: 


“We are born with faculties and powers capable of almost anything, such 
at least as would carry us farther than can easily be imagined; but it is only 
the exercise of these powers which gives us ability and skill in anything and 
leads us toward perfection. . . . As it is in the body, so it is in the mind; 
practice makes it what it is, and most even of those excellencies which are looked 
on as natural endowments will be found, when examined into more narrowly, to be 
the product of exercise, and to be raised to that pitch only by repeated actions. 

Would you have a man write or paint, dance or fence well, or perform 
any other manual operation dexterously and with ease; let him have ever so much 
vigor and activity, suppleness and address naturally, yet nobody expects this from 
him unless he has been used to it and has employed time and pains in fashioning 
and forming his hand or outward parts to these motions. Just so it is in the mind. 
Would you have a man reason well, you must use him to it betimes, exercise his 
mind in observing the connection of ideas, and following them in train. Nothing 
does this better than mathematics, which, therefore, I think should be taught all 
those who have the time and opportunity—not so much to make them mathemati- 


cians as to make them reasonable creatures. . . . He that has to do with young 
scholars, especially in mathematics, may perceive how their minds open by degrees, 
and how it is exercise alone that opens them. . . . I have mentioned mathe- 


matics as a way to settle in the mind a habit of reasoning closely and in train,” so 
that students, “having got the way of reasoning which that study necessarily 
brings the mind to, might be able to transfer it to other parts of knowledge as 
they shall have occasion.”’4 


*The Works of John Locke (London; Tegg, 1823), Vol. 3, Conduct of the Un- 
derstanding, pp. 216, 222; Thoughts Concerning Education (London, 1738), pp. 
94, 147, 164, 189. 

‘The Works of John Locke (London, 1823), Vol. 3, Conduct of the Understand- 
ing, pp. 213ff. The italics here are mine. 
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With respect to memory, however, the author says: 


“It is evident that strength of memory is owing to an happy constitution, and 
not to any habitual improvement got by exercise. . . . The learning of pages 
of Latin by heart no more fits the memory for retention of anything else than the 
graving of one sentence in lead makes it the more capable of retaining any other 
characters. . . . Memory is so necessary to all parts and conditions of life, 
and so little is to be done without it, that we are not to fear that it should grow 
dull and useless for want of exercise, if exercise would make it grow stronger. 
But I fear this faculty of the mind is not capable of much help and amendment in 
general by any exercise or endeavor of ours—at least not by that used upon this 
pretense in the grammar schools.”’5 


Locke is in opposition to the educators of his day, and in close agree- 
ment with Montaigne, in his emphasis upon practical education except 
for the upper classes. He repudiates the merely intellectual education 
advocated by the majority of his day and since, and contends, in oppo- 
sition to Bacon, that subjects are to be studied, not for their content, 
but rather for the development to be derived from them. 

This, briefly, is what is meant by the doctrine of formal.discipline 
that was criticized so sharply by later psychology ; and it was the repu- 
diation of this so-called “dogma of formal discipline” which was, per- 
haps, largely instrumental in bringing about the abolishment of the 
older curriculum in both college and preparatory school. Perhaps, 
however, argumentation served here, as it frequently does, as an ex- 
cuse or a rationalization for doing what was actually determined by 
other than educational considerations—more especially, I believe, in 
the case before us, through economic and utilitarian motives. 


THE END OF FACULTY PSYCHOLOGY 


The deathblow to the faculty psychology was furnished by the 
trenchant criticism of Herbart and his school in opposition to the ex- 
travagances into which the movement had fallen in the post-Kantian 
period. Instead of that tendency to simplification characteristic of 
the natural sciences (which often, indeed, goes to the extreme of over- 
simplification when the method is transferred to other fields), the ten- 
dency at this time in psychology was in the opposite direction. Thus 
the faculties, as principles of explanation, came to be divided up metic- 
ulously; so that, instead of the one faculty of memory, for example, 
the existence of separate faculties of a memory for number, a memory 
for words, a memory for persons, a memory for faces, etc., came to be 
posited, in order to explain differences in the mental habits of individ- 
uals. The process of subdivision might have been carried out indefi- 


"Thoughts Concerning Education, p. 176. 
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oa 
nitely if the insight had not been arrived at that nothing is explained 
by referring it to a faculty. Herbart made the advance beyond such 
a merely descriptive concept with his doctrine of mental powers 
evoked under appropriate conditions, and this left the way open to 
analytical investigation that should determine just what the conditions 
might be. 


THE DOGMA OF NO TRANSFERENCE OF TRAINING 


The repudiation of the faculty psychology carried with it naturally 
the downfall of the structure that had been confidently erected upon it, 
and in opposition to the dogma of formal discipline there arose among 
extremists an equally dogmatic tenet that in the process of education 
there is no transference or cross-education. If one is to be a mathe- 
matician, it is worth while to study mathematics; if a teacher of lan- 
guages, then it is of value to study these, of course; otherwise the 
study of given subjects is desirable only to the extent to which they 
are to be of actual use in the later practical life of the individual. 
Evidently if this theory of education were strictly true, institutions 
of learning could justify their existence only as apprentice shops, and 
it might then even be questionable whether actual apprenticeship would 
not be, after all, the better solution of the problem of training the 
rising generation. 

IS THERE TRANSFER? 

There have been, however, among the psychologists themselves, 
doubters, who were not content with the prevailing attitude; and these 
called attention to certain experimental evidence which seemed to in- 
dicate that there is contained in the older doctrine of education a cer- 
tain amount of truth that needs perhaps only to be somehow reformu- 
lated in accordance with later conceptions of the mental life. Thus 
Miinsterberg, writing in 1913, considers this general problem in con- 
nection with his discussion of the selection of studies with respect to 
their educational values. The passage is well worth quoting at length. 


“Utilitarian considerations,” he says, “put a premium on all those studies which 
appeal to the liking of the individual child and are from the start adjusted to his 
natural personal interests. Such studies will easily hold his attention, will make 
his progress rapid, and may be practically useful for his later vocation. But 
while none of these considerations ought to be ignored, the educator must not lose 
sight of the opposite group of facts. The studies which move along the path of 
least resistance in the child’s mind are least fit to prepare him for the fulfillment 
of those demands which the drudgery and hardships of life will later make on his 
psychophysical energies. He must have learned to devote his attention and effort 
to that which does not appeal to his involuntary response. The application of 
psychological principles certainly will not lead to the demand that studies be pre- 
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ferred which are repulsive to the tastes of the pupil; but the other extreme, which 
makes the whim and fancy of the pupil himself the decisive factor in the election 
of courses, is no less detrimental. The appeal to the spontaneous energies and the 
training of the power of inhibition and of voluntary attention are equally needed. 
The organization of studies has to be a compromise between these two antagonistic 
psychological demands. 


“The arrangement of studies in the compass of the school must count with still 
other, ultimately psychological conditions. The list of possible studies which might 
enlarge knowledge or help to train in abilities or to arouse interest is, of course, 
limitless. The sociological conditions must be paramount in the selection. The 
child is to be educated for an efficient life in the community in which he is brought 
up, and that accentuates the need for certain studies and eliminates many others. 
The preference for the mother tongue or for the national history or for the selec- 
tion of foreign languages has not psychological, but sociological, reasons. But 
progress from the simple to the complex, from the elementary to the higher stud- 
ies, and at the same time the limitation to a few essential groups of studies in place 
of a superficial treatment of a large number, are determined by the structure of 
the mind. 

“It is again an adjustment to the mental conditions—and this forms the real 
center of the problem in the organization of studies—that each study is to be 
chosen so that it may serve as many educational purposes as possible at the same 
time. The material of instruction which enlarges knowledge can very well be pre- 
sented in a form in which it stirs the enthusiasm, feeling motives, and higher in- 
terests, and may, furthermore, be studied by methods which train the child’s abili- 
ties. There is no psychological antagonism and no psychophysical interference 
among the acts which may fulfill these three groups of demands. On the con- 
trary, they may reénforce one another. The emotional interest, with its personal 
elements, intensifies the attention by which the associative learning is facilitated. 
At the same time the emotion overcomes the inhibitory influences in the reactions. 
This secures the desired discharge and helps in the training of abilities. 

“The problem of the choice of studies, finally, is intertwined with the psycho- 
logical question of specific training in the interest of general training. If it were 
psychologically true that mental training in one sphere left every other sphere 
untouched, studies serving formal discipline would have to be eliminated from the 
curriculum. But while it is undoubtedly true that the value of such transference 
of effect was exaggerated in the popular educational psychology of earlier days 
and that many of those claims had to be abandoned upon experimental examina- 
tion, the phenomena of cross-education must certainly be acknowledged. The 
transference of training in one field to other fields has been demonstrated experi- 
mentally in a large number of different regions of mental life. We know that 
practice with sound stimuli increases sensitivity to tactual and visual stimuli. 
Discrimination of sound intensities carries with it the ability to discriminate in- 
tensities of brightness. Space discrimination by the finger tips of one hand gives 
training for discrimination by the other hand. Practice in rapidity of tapping 
and exactitude in fencing become effective for the unpracticed hand. The train- 
ing for neatness in one group of studies proves helpful for neatness in any other 
group of studies. The training in inhibition of distractions in one situation 
teaches the pupils to ignore them in others. The training in learning poetry 
makes the children more able to learn prose with ease. The training of the mem- 
ory for nonsense syllables is highly effective in strengthening the power to learn 
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numbers, stanzas, and poetic forms. Experiments in these and many similar di- 
rections in recent years leave no doubt that the educator may very well rely on the 
training in one mental power through the training in another. But the experi- 
ments make it rather evident, too, that the effect is the stronger the more the two 


functions have common elements or are bound together by an overlapping mental 
function.’’6 


Miinsterberg, in the text from which I quote, does not indicate the 
experimental research upon which these assertions are based, and I 
myself have been unable to verify them by an actual examination of 
the work; but I believe his statements to be substantially correct, and 
I know of no work performed since then that would tend to weaken 
his conclusions, with which I then was, and still am, in close agree- 
ment. On the contrary, it seems that many of the later investiga- 
tions have a decided tendency to corroborate this opinion and to 
justify the statement of a very thorough recent investigator that “the 
chapters on formal discipline in the current textbooks are in sad need 
of revision.”* A rather complete survey of the results of such work 
is presented in the report of the advisory committee of the American 
Classical League, entitled The Classical Investigation, which may be 
summarized here. 


Thorndike and Ruger conducted a series of studies concerning the educational 
effect of Latin, which showed that pupils who had studied Latin for only two 
semesters made an average growth in their knowledge of English words derived 
directly from Latin two and one-half times greater than that made by their non- 
Latin classmates of the same initial ability, and that pupils who had studied 
Latin for four semesters made an average growth in their knowledge of these 
words several times greater than that made by non-Latin pupils of the same in- 
itial ability. The results indicated increased ability to understand and read Eng- 
lish; but, with respect to writing and speaking English correctly and effectively, 
the increase in ability was not great enough to warrant a conclusion as to the 
cause of the superiority. 

The Coxe study, published in 1923, showed that first-year Latin pupils made a 
growth in ability to spell English words of Latin origin one and a half times 
greater than that made by their non-Latin classmates of the same initial ability. 
The Columbus-Rochester controlled experiment showed negatively that the study 
of Latin interferes slightly with the spelling of words of non-Latin origin, but it 
is alleged that this interference may be eliminated by the use of proper methods. 

The study by Thorndike and a later one by Bates showed a very great increase 
of ability in the use of correct English and in the knowledge of grammar for 
Latin as compared with non-Latin pupils. 

A slightly increased ability to learn technical and semi-technical terms of Latin 
origin employed in other school studies was indicated by the studies of Kirby, Hill, 


*Hugo Miinsterberg: Psychology, General and Applied, D. Appleton & Co., 1915, 
p. 386ff. 


"W. C. Bagley: Determinism in Education, Warwick and York, 1925, p. 146. 
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and Cole, and by the Cleveland controlled experiment, with the study of Henmon 
not permitting of any definite conclusion. 


Recently the doctrine of formal discipline in some modified form 
has received new support from the careful work of Professor William 
C. Bagley, of Columbia University, who has brought together the re- 
sults of his studies in the little book, Determinism in Education, to 
which reference has been made above. 

Bagley stresses especially the influence of environment as contrasted 
with heredity, and the work has been carried on by him in the belief 
that education is “a creative and equalizing force” in society, instead 
of being merely a means for eliminating the unfit, as would perhaps be 
maintained by many of those who stress the factor of heredity at the 
expense of environmental influence. 

The results of the army intelligence tests had been interpreted 
rather generally as indicating that the low mental age was due to a con- 
tamination of the American stock by an influx of immigrants of infe- 
rior native capacity. Bagley’s thoroughgoing investigation, into 
which it is impossible to go in this brief paper, seems to establish the 
fact that the rank of those tested is a function of educational opportu- 
nities presented tothem. The high rating of the New England states, 
in spite of the fact that this section of the country has been overrun 
in recent years by the very stocks supposed to be inferior in heredity, 
is contrasted by him with the low rating of states like Mississippi, and 
the disparity is explained on the basis of the different status of edu- 
cation in the regions compared. The records of negroes in different 
sections of the country are compared and similarly interpreted; but 
the argument at this point seems somewhat less convincing than else- 
where, for various reasons into which we cannot here go. 

On the basis of his investigation he comes finally to the hypothesis 
that “general intelligence” should be provisionally accepted as connot- 
ing the most important function of mind. Variations in general in- 
telligence he takes to mean variations in the ability of individuals— 
(1) to adapt themselves through a process of judgment to new situ- 
ations; (2) to draw or “abstract” general inferences from specific 
experiences; (3) to apply general principles to specific situations; (4) 
to “learn” readily. In so far as general intelligence depends in part 
upon physiological functions, it will be in part determined by original 
endowment, or physical heredity, but also in part by environmental 
opportunities, such as systematic schooling. Such schooling, in his 
opinion, is probably equal to the combined contribution of native en- 
dowment plus the informal pressures of the average social environ- 
ment, and appears even to counteract some of the differences due to 
original nature to such an extent that one is justified in calling gen- 
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eral intelligence a human trait which “distills its own corrective” for 
organic variability. 

In general, the influences which seem to Bagley to yield the largest 
growth are those “that stimulate the learner to systematic and sus- 
tained mental effort toward the mastery of relatively abstract pro- 
cesses and toward the formation of ever-broadening concepts in ever- 
widening fields of knowledge.” He regards the disciplinary function 
of systematic education as probably far more significant than is usu- 
ally granted by the current interpretations of the experiments in 
transfer of training, and, without sponsoring any unhistorical return 
to the earlier conceptions of formal discipline, advocates some rein- 
terpretation of the problem of education that shall correct the un- 
questionable weakness of the position of contemporary educational 
theory with respect to the important issue involved. 


THE EFFECT OF THE NON-TRANSFER DOGMA ON SCHOOLS 


On many of these points it is not difficult to agree with Bagley, 
without committing oneself on the main issue as to whether heredity 
or environment is the more important factor, or whether, more pre- 
cisely, environment is creative to the extent he believes. In any case, 
it seems evident that the hasty erection of the doctrine of non-transfer- 
ence of education into a dogma has been in many ways quite detri- 
mental to education in America. Worst of all, it has opened the way 
for introduction into the curriculum of our high schools and col- 
leges of “snap courses” of various kinds that have largely replaced 
subjects which, at the very least, did eliminate many of the unfit. One 
might even come to side with those accused of overemphasizing the 
factor of heredity and still be able to maintain that the older curricu- 
lum, when strictly administered, certainly did function as a test to 
remove from our higher institutions of education (or, better still, to 
keep out of them altogether) individuals, like too many we now have, 
who are little or not at all interested in education. It is very hard for 
some of us familiar with that earlier period of American education to 
convince ourselves that the subsequent inflation of our colleges in any 
way represents a normally healthy growth. Whether the apparent 
superiority was real—and, if so, whether this superiority was due to 
a rigid process of elimination or, instead, to the definite results of a 
totally different view of education—is perhaps still swb judice; but 
meanwhile one may have a more or less informed opinion on the sub- 
ject. 

Among other things, we were once informed on high authority that 
the chief aim of education is to inculcate the capacity for using the 
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mother tongue correctly ; and the natural inference was that this aim 
was now to be accomplished, not indirectly, through any sort of myth- 
ical transference, but directly. This was one of the excuses for the 
rapid expansion of departments of English, which, together with other 
modern languages and what Professor Shorey has called the “pseudo- 
sciences,” have come in our colleges largely to occupy the place offte 
held by Latin, Greek, and mathematics. From the point of view, not 
of a teacher of the classics, but of an instructor in philosophy and 
psychology (and on the basis, of course, of limited, casual observa- 
tion), the educational results proceeding from this alleged present 
major aim of the curriculum seem much less satisfactory than those 
of years ago. Students now come to my classes in their junior and 
senior years with a capacity for writing and understanding English 
regularly inferior, if I may trust my unchecked observations, to that 
of the students of a former generation who indulged in fewer courses 
in English, French, and Spanish, but who were usually furnished with 
fundamental language and literary habits through their work in Latin 
and Greek, and probably also with a habit or general tendency of ex- 
actness, from their training in mathematical methods. There is, of 
course, much room for error in offhand estimates; but, allowing that, 
it seems to me that juniors and seniors of the present have only rarely 
that feeling for the expressiveness and precision of word and phrase 
which formerly existed, because, as I find, the language elements are 
for them no longer alive; and this lack of life is not only a distinct 
disadvantage, so far as literary appreciation is concerned, but it makes 
also for inaccurate thinking. The student of today is seldom brought 
face to face with his mother tongue, as I feel sure he usually was in 
the language and literary courses of the old regime. 

Moreover—if one may be allowed to form an opinion from the evi- 
dence furnished by sporadic, perhaps non-typical, cases—there is a 
slovenliness and incorrectness in the published writings of certain 
English teachers themselves which leads to the conviction that teach- 
ers of English are perhaps less sensitive to distinctions of idiom and 
less careful of their English style than were the classical teachers of 
a previous generation. In general, I am persuaded that ideals of 
scholarship are, at present, lower for English departments than for 
most others in our colleges—much lower than for the generation that 
worked in the spirit of Whitney, Bright, and Cook. 

Nevertheless, the departments of English are now regularly the 
largest in our colleges, and in a few cases they seem to have taken the 
ideal of all knowledge for their province, in attempting to teach in an 
uninformed, dilettante fashion many things that properly belong to the 
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specialists in other departments—in short, almost anything printed in 
English; when it seems that English philology, with English litera- 
ture, selected on the basis of its genuine literary value, should repre- 
sent the limited field of the department. A course in Greek and Latin 
tragedy, given in translation by an instructor with small Latin and no 
Greek, so that the real spirit of the works involved must largely be 
unknown to him, would appear to be an educational tragedy; and yet 
even this has occurred, and I present it as a specimen—perhaps it is 
an extreme case—of the disorganized condition that has come about 
in American education, partly, I suppose, as a result of an adherence 
to the dogma of non-transference of education. Unquestionably de- 
partments overlap, and must be organized and correlated; but the 
alternative to the anarchy of departmentalism is surely not such a 
confusion of functions as this, which is, of course, not so much the 
fault of the individual department as it is of the system (or, rather, 
lack of system) that encourages it. 


IS THERE A WAY OUT? 


Probably a larger number of psychologists today believe in the 
transference of education within limits than was the case some twenty 
years ago. The onesided emphasis on non-transference came from a 
onesided analytical view of mind that failed to take account of the 
interplay of mental functions—not seeing the wood for the trees. The 
mind is not a bundle of faculties, and also not a bundle of functions— 
or, indeed, a bundle of anything—but rather a unitary psychic organ- 
ism, the whole of which is doubtless somehow involved and modified, 
or educated, in all of its responses. The very latest movement of 
Gestalt psychology places considerable emphasis on the doctrine of 
transference.*® 

Undoubtedly the emphasis on the merely formal aspects of educa- 
tion had previously been carried to an unwarranted extreme, so that 
the reaction which aimed to bring the life of the school into touch 
with so-called “real life” was inevitable, and has been of benefit to the 
extent at least that it has caused educators of whatever persuasion to 
take a more exact account of their stock. Education must surely be 


"Cf. R. M. Ogden: Psychology and Education, Harcourt, Brace & Co., New 
York, 1927, pp. 258-9, 279-80, 285. The general attitude today is probably that 
indicated by C. E. Benson, J. E. Lough, C. E. Skinner, and P. V. West, in their 
Psychology for Teachers, when they say (p. 229) that “as the question now stands, 
the psychologists almost unanimously agree that transfer does exist,” although 
the value of this statement (as Professor Peterson indicates in the PEABODY JOUR- 
NAL OF EDUCATION, July, 1927, p. 49) is appreciably diminished by the assertion 
of the authors, on page 72 of the same book, that “all habits are specific in char- 
acter.” 
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concrete, but it does not need to be sensational or sentimental. It 
should, indeed, function to adapt the individual to his actual practical 
environment, and it is plain that an abstract, formalistic method may 
fail signally in effecting such an adjustment, especially in an ultra- 
democratic, industrial age. 

Nevertheless, in addition to—or, rather, together with—the adjust- 
ment of the individual to his immediate environment (which may be 
essentially provincial and brutally practical and materialistic), there 
is, in every age, the adjustment of the given environment to truly hu- 
man living; and this is more especially the function of an education 
for leadership in various fields which should result in a certain desir- 
able nonconformity that may enable the individual to transcend and 
remold the environment in accord with ideals superior to the life of 
any single epoch. Otherwise the history of a given group becomes a 
mere drifting with the tide. Probably the spirit of the earlier system 
of education, in spite of the formalistic aberrations of the curriculum 
itself, was far more favorable to such a purpose than the haphazard 
schemes that have followed it. As a result of that system, men did 
come to “hold heroic opinions and to undervalue the fashions of their 
towns” to a greater extent than Emerson (in his essay on Goethe) 
believed was actually the case in this country. Probably a more thor- 
ough and more intelligent exploitation of the possibilities of that plan 
of education would have yielded even more decisive and satisfactory 
results. At any rate, it can hardly be denied that the general atmos- 
phere of the college was far more favorable to educational health 
than it is today.® 


One might not be willing to insist as strongly as did Alfred Fouillée 
“that the humanities crowned by a study of philosophy alone consti- 
tute a liberal education, which develops a love of the true, the beauti- 
ful, and the good,” or “that classical education alone can prepare for 
the necessary selection in a democratic country (he is speaking more 
especially of France), in which the traditions in letters, arts, philoso- 
phy will be continued by the few,’’° and yet still be able to recognize 
the immense importance of classical culture in education for enlight- 
ened leadership. The connection between Rome’s cultural education 
in the Greek language and literature and the practical organizing ca- 
pacity of that nation may be much less significant than a recent de- 
fender of the classics believes, and still be worthy of consideration by 
educators, even in an industrial community. “Rome,” the writer in 





*Otto Heller: “The Passing of the Professor,” Scientific Monthly, January, 
1927, pp. 31-40. 
“The Classical Investigation, Part 3, p. 56. 
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question says, “had no vocational schools for road building, but Rome 
did have schools of grammar, poetry, rhetoric, and philosophy, where 
it trained leaders with vision and with the power to act. The brains 
of Rome trained in literature guided barbarian hands to lay down the 
roads over which Christianity traveled and civilization came down to 
us.”"11 

However that may be, the faith in the cultural value of the classics 
may still be held, quite apart from any demonstrable applications, 
either inside or outside the formal educational process of the school. 
It may even be necessary to insist, in the face of misunderstanding, 
that there are certain intangible imponderabilia of no use whatever, 
but, nevertheless, intrinsically valuable for persons living on many 
social planes—“things” which, through community of disinterested 
interest, tend to socialize and humanize, in the true sense of the words. 
The defender of classical culture and the historical method in educa- 
tion will be able to understand perfectly the attitude of the mathema- 
tician who said: “Here’s to mathematics! May she never be of any 
use to anybody!” And to a mechanical, illiterate Banausia that per- 
sists with its unintelligible query, “What is the use of classical cul- 
ture?” he may finally reply, in the spirit of Bradley’s famous retort to 
a similar demand: “We do not know, and we do not care!” 





“Francis P. Donnelly, S. J.: Art Principles in Literature, Macmillan, 1923, p. 57. 








APPRAISING THE WORK OF A COLLEGE 





A. W. BIRDWELL 
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It is not my intention to treat the topic of this brief paper in the 
light of the ordinary, formal survey—although the importance of such 
a survey is, of course, not to be denied. A simple statement of the 
problem in mind is this: Is there any way by which the administration 
of a college may know whether or not the institution is performing its 
main function—namely, to educate the young people who come to it? 
More specifically, the problem may be phrased as follows: How can 
the administration know whether or not students are really acquiring 
the facts of certain bodies of subject matter, are really profiting by 
the discipline involved in such an activity, are really growing in the 
love of books and in habits of investigation, and are, in their own vital 
conduct, really reacting differently, as they grow, to life situations? 
To ascertain these things is, indeed, a big task; but we college presi- 
dents must, as the days go by, give more attention to this than to the 
enrolling of great numbers or the building of an imposing plant. 

Through the formal survey we can secure voluminous statistics con- 
cerning the training of faculties, the value and adaptability of the 
plant, the number of students in each class, the per-capita cost of in- 
struction and administration, the theoretical relations between admin- 
istration officers and other faculty members, the number of failures in 
each year and under each professor, systems of ranking in relation to 
the grade distribution curve, etc. Such information is very valuable. 
There come times when every phase of the work of the institution 
must be laid bare for public inspection and for institutional guidance. 

But I am not sure that any of this, or all of it, approaches an answer 
to my question. The formal-survey type of check comes very seldom, 
but a college changes every day. The administrator tries to think, 
day by day, that the functions of his institution are being realized; 
yet he has difficulty in obtaining information of a sufficiently vital sort. 


GOING BEYOND THE FORMAL SURVEY 


There are, indeed, many facts in his possession. He knows the prep- 
aration of his faculty—at least as measured in terms of years of expe- 
rience and of study, of courses pursued, and of degrees received. Usu- 

2 
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ally he has been able also to appraise certain of their personal quali- 
ties; but it is difficult, indeed, to go far beneath the surface—to ascer- 
tain either the educational or the life philosophy of members of the 
faculty; and it is still more difficult to formulate criteria by which 
such qualities may be measured. The ordinary statistics may be had 
for the asking, if the records of the college are properly kept. But 
the vital facts which mean by far the most in the life of the institution 
and its development of young people are exceedingly difficult to learn. 

Nor are the students easy really to know. Except by the marks 
given by teachers, it is hard to determine anything about the progress 
students are making. There are not, as yet, standard tests on the col- 
lege level. And even when such tests are devised, if they resemble 
the standard tests we now have on other levels, it is not probable that 
they will probe deeply enough to afford true insight into student life. 
We can hardly conceive of formal tests which will measure growth in 
the really important resultants of a college career—vital resultants 
such as a changing attitude toward culture as such, a changing dispo- 
sition to regulate thinking in agreement with a sufficient body of de- 
pendable facts, a changing appreciation of truth and an increasing 
industry in search for it, a deepening love for books, and, all in all, a 
more penetrative and more refined philosophy of life. 

Are not these the abiding resultants of college study? Certainly one 
has delved into Literature to little purpose who, although his grades 
in the courses be high, at the end only thanks God fervently that the 
requirements in English have been met. And he who has been taught 
in science knows little, indeed, about the utilization of knowledge who 
is willing thereafter to leave unexplored patently available sources for 
increasing his wisdom regarding the world in which he lives, or to 
ignore proven data in regulating his behavior as it relates to life’s 
problems. One has studied the history of the Republic to little pur- 
pose who is willing to fritter away his citizenship for a mess of pot- 
tage, or has pursued college courses in government to little avail who 
would think it no sin to evade jury duty or to falsify his declaration 
of property subject to taxation. 

Perhaps it may seem that all this discourse is but another of those 
far from uncommon theoretical and sentimental discussions that can 
be of little practical value. The thought may be right. Certainly 
the problem is more easily found than is the solution. Yet a vision of 
the possible resultants of a college education—largely different from 
and going far beyond what we probably attain now—does, indeed, 
come into a college president’s mind as he occasionally emerges from 
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the mist of enervating routine and begins to wonder “what it is all 
about.” 


What can be done toward the larger attainment? Frankly, we 
do not know. Perhaps, if we did know, we presidents would not have 
the courage to put into operation our newly found ideas looking to- 
ward the practical attainment of the goal of which we dream. A few 
suggestions of means toward a deeper education than we probably 
now achieve may, however, boldly be attempted. 


WHAT MAY BE DONE 


First among the measures, no doubt, is this: The administrative 
officers of a college should have as complete formal data concerning 
students as it is possible to secure. This looks beyond what most or 
all of us are now doing. Psychological and physical examinations 
should be given to all entering students. The purpose is not the con- 
ventional thing, the guarding of entrance to college, but seeks a more 
intelligent direction while in college. A psychological examination 
should indicate approximately what level of performance may be ex- 
pected of a student, assuming sufficient physical strength, and the med- 
ical examination should reveal whether or not he has that strength. 
The data should be moderately safeguarded, not broadcast, but should 
be open for inspection by administrators and teachers. They should 
be considered habitually during the making of diagnoses. It is im- 
portant to know what a particular student should be able to do. Per- 
formance should be measured by the difference between actual accom- 
plishments and what innate ability indicates as a reasonable accom- 
plishment. Is not the falling short of one’s best, in fact, failure? 


The second suggestion is that all college teachers should be expected 
and required to formulate clearly the objectives of the courses offered. 
The usual catalog statements are too often written hastily. They are 
usually too brief and general. And they are expressed in terms of 
subject matter covered, a standard which we shall soon come to know, 
if we do not already, to be utterly inadequate. We should have the 
objectives expressed both in terms of subject matter to be mastered 
and of powers to be acquired. 

It naturally follows that appraising the work of the college will be 
well begun, at least, when a searching effort is made to determine 
whether the objectives of the courses offered are being realized. 

We do not yet have standard achievement tests on the college level, 
and must, therefore, now depend on the ranking, or the marking, of 
teachers. The marks are, while no doubt far from perfect, at least 
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indicative of achievements. In a vague sort of way they may indi- 
cate increasing power. But they fall far short of the whole story, if 
the more important resultants of college life are to be measured. 


A CRITERION 

In the absence of standard tests, and because of the inherent diffi- 
culties confronting us, shall we acknowledge failure, or shall we try to 
advance at least a little? Certainly a general principle may be stated: 
“Growth in grace,” educationally speaking, consists of doing more 
than is required. The student’s habits of study, his use of the library, 
his voluntary overtime in the laboratory, his participation in student 
activities (particularly those that connote leadership), his utilizing 
of opportunities to learn by attendance, not required, on lectures, ex- 
hibits, and demonstrations—these are the things that really classify 
students and indicate growth in the fine art of living. 

WHO SHALL MEASURE, AND HOW? 

But who is to find out all this and make the necessary records? Cer- 
tainly, unless the institution is a very small one, the president cannot 
find the time. It is possible, however, to make here at least a sugges- 
tion. The heads of the departments might be led to regard this as an 
essential part of their service to the institution. They could under- 
take the major portion of this work. Several assumptions underlie 
the suggestions here given. Probably it may always be assumed that 
the head of a department is a ripe scholar. It is here also assumed 
that he is a master teacher. In addition, it is assumed that he is in- 
terested in the students themselves—in growing young people even 
more than in subject matter. It is assumed that the arrangement can 
and will be made by the administration to give this head of a depart- 
ment the time to hold frequent conferences with his group, both col- 
lectively and individually, and, in addition, to observe the class work 
of his teachers. If he is trained in the science of education, he should 
have in hand definite standards of classroom procedure, and should be 
able to lead his teachers into the best ways of presenting subject mat- 
ter so that the resultants here set up as criteria will be realized. There 
will, of course, be records—records following up a student throughout 
his college years. 

In some such way as this which has here been so vaguely presented 
the real work of the college may be appraised—not once in so many 
years, as in a formal survey, but continuously. Furthermore, the 
position of leadership in a department will become a tremendously 
important function—not a chairmanship, but a vital agency in ap- 
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praising and determining the achievement of the institution and of 
individuals. 

The heads of departments should have easy access to the dean’s and 
president’s offices, and they should find in these officers a source of in- 
spiration and help. Furthermore, they should, from time to time, 
make definite written general reports to the president, indicating the 
success or the failure of their departments in terms of the objectives 
of the courses offered. 

This simple machinery would entail little additional cost. It would, 
however, at comparatively little expense, put the emphasis of college 
work where it belongs—on good teaching—teaching which must result 
in abilities and attitudes in the students. May American colleges 
always grow in their functions as educational institutions. 
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As part of his 1918 report as president of Amherst College, Alex- 
ander Meiklejohn discussed the seven points by means of which he 
would rank the ability of students. The first point he made, the basic 
criterion, is worded thus: 


Can he, and does he, read books? In books is gathered up the culture and 
knowledge of the race. A boy who has not learned to go to them, to live in them, 


to understand their meanings, is not . . . upon the great highway of educa- 
tion.1 


A better text could not be found for this subject, “Directing Stu- 
dents’ Future Leisure Reading.” The vital problem faced by every 
literature teacher, be he at work in high school or college, is, in a final 
analysis, thesame. It is not, “Am I interesting these students of mine 
in the right kinds of reading?” It is a question far more difficult to 
answer, far more important for the community, “Are these students 
of mine becoming sufficiently interested to go on reading, and reading 
the right kinds of material, after they have left me?” 


THE PRESENT ATTITUDE TOWARD RECREATIONAL READING 


American school systems are spending millions of dollars a year in 
teaching children how to read.2 Up to their sixteenth year, and even 
beyond it, children are quite definitely under school control as to the 
essential phases of their reading. Yet thousands of adults who learned 
to read in school] state frankly that they are not interested in reading 
and that they do not know how to secure materials which they might 
care to read. 

The amount of available reading material has increased enormously 
during this last decade. It has been shown that the number of news- 
papers and magazines issued has increased at least five hundred per 
cent since 1880. Recent estimates of the daily circulation of news- 
papers place the number at about thirty millions; periodicals, pub- 


*Meiklejohn: “Freedom and the College,” Century, 1923, p. 215. 


: "The Twenty-fourth Yearbook of National Society for Study of Education, Part 
> ete 
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lished by the thousands, are everywhere on sale; free public libraries 
supply reading materials to people in every corner of the land; the 
rural delivery has made inaccessibility impossible. According to re- 
cently compiled estimates, the average American household has per 
year one daily newspaper, several magazines, and four books. This 
may sound quite remarkable—a daily newspaper, two or three maga- 
zines, four books—unless it is realized that these statistics include all 
newspapers, all periodicals, all books published. Any one of the sen- 
sational cheap magazines outnumbers in circulation a group of the 
mediocre periodicals, and those of high artistic and literary merit 
are hopelessly outdistanced. The books include the actual tons of 
“best sellers,” the ponderous tomes on etiquette, the Family Medical 
Adviser, the Bible, and all cook books. Cincinnati recently carried 
out, through school children, an investigation of just what books are 
to be found in the average home. One family, far above the average, 
boasted of a library of eight volumes—the Bible, a dictionary, David 
Copperfield, and five cook books. One New York publisher of great 
experience concludes that only one of every one hundred and twenty 
American households buys books regularly, saying: “The vast major- 
ity of the public does not buy books. In fact, I think the vast major- 
ity does not read.’ 

We have all heard the story of the shop girls. 

“What shall we give Susie for her wedding?” 

“‘Let’s get her a book.” 

“No, she has a book!” 

The fact must be accepted that modern schools are failing to estab- 
lish in students strong motives for, and permanent interests in, the 
right sort of reading. 

It is interesting that teachers in higher institutions are sensing the 
same problem and are striving to grapple with it. In a recent survey 
of what teacher-training schools of the United States—normal schools, 
colleges, and universities—are doing to meet and to solve this situa- 
tion,* some interesting points stand out. 

1. The majority of these schools recognize the lamentable facts that 
most of their students do not read and do not want to read. They 
express an eager interest in the vital necessity of training and direct- 
ing students’ general leisure reading during their college days, with 
the idea that an interest once aroused will carry over into future leis- 
ure. A few schools have been working quietly for some time; many 





‘Jesse Lee Bennett: “What We Read and Why We Read It,’’ Bookman, Novem- 
ber, 1925, p. 119. 


*Made in the summer of 1925 in preparation for this article. 
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are now experimenting; many more express regret that they can at 
present do nothing, though they are preparing to tackle the problem 
in the near future. 


2. The smaller and older schools and colleges are, as a whole, doing 
most of the pioneering. This, doubtless, is due to their closer touch 
with students in school and their greater ability to follow them, their 
needs and habits, when they leave school. Most interesting is the type 
of extension of college direction indicated by such alumni directed 
reading lists as Amherst College and Smith College have been offer- 
ing for the last few years. 


3. Most unusual of all are the special courses designed to introduce 
young people to books and reading, to familiarize them with the best 
of modern material, and to build up standards likely to function after 
school days are over. Only a few of the particularly interesting ones 
can be mentioned in passing. Such a course as is being offered at 
Berkeley reminds one of the “pop” course in “Musical Appreciation,” 
in which one simply attended class, hearing good and often gloriously 
great music played or sung, then explained a bit, here and there, cer- 
tainly. The main purpose was exposure to real music. Reading as- 
semblies held frequently at the Stout Institute have back of them the 
same idea. One of the few experiments affecting the entire student 
body is the general English course required of all at George Peabody 
College for Teachers, in Tennessee. It is based upon the definite 
needs, present and future, of the students. The work is described as 
a “tool” course. “Students find and at least inspect all the sources of 
reading for pleasure or direct information. They spend weeks in 
study of newspapers and magazines, learning how to read them and 
how to discriminate among them. They learn to browse in as well as 
to read books, and their natural tastes and interests are challenged, 
strengthened, and improved by criticism of instructors and fellow 
students.” 


Summing up this lengthy preliminary, it is safe to say that colleges, 
as well as secondary schools, are endeavoring to get their students to 
reading good books and to inspire in them a desire to read more. They 
are recognizing the fact that there is need of training for two distinct 
types of reading—for profit and for pleasure—and they know that the 
average graduate will do little of the former and much of the latter. 
“The thing which is to be continuous throughout life should be contin- 
uous throughout education.’”> And the fact is pretty generally ac- 
cepted that, unless an individual reads steadily and with interest dur- 





‘Bobbitt: The Curriculum, Chapter XVIII. 
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ing his years of preparation for life, he is not likely to read regularly 
or with much pleasure when he is an adult. 


CAUSES OF DISLIKE AND APATHY 


All careful analysis* of why adults do not do more leisure reading 
brings out three reasons clearly. The most obvious cause is a diffi- 
culty largely physical. Individuals may be so handicapped by faulty 
technique that reading is a slow, hard, stupid task. People so hin- 
dered will read only under the spur of actual necessity, and will never 
turn to the printed page for pleasure or recreation. They are the indi- 
viduals who actually fear the printed page. A second reason often 
given is that many would-be readers do not know where to secure 
materials they might care to read, or how to select from the appalling 
flood of printed material what will interest them. They have never 
developed habits of independent reading, and what reading they have 
done has been so concentrated and so forced, in order that it might 
meet rigid requirements, that their natural interests have never been 
satisfied and, consequently, have never developed. A third reason for 
not reading may be found in the fact that many adults have no under- 
standing of the importance of reading to them in professional and 
social ways and no appreciation of the actual practical benefit to them 
of finding enrichment and pleasure on the printed page. The last two 
reasons are, doubtless, the prime causes of the apathy toward reading 
which is sometimes far harder to combat than positive dislike. 


MASTERY OF READING TECHNIQUE 

Every one is taught to read in the elementary grades. It is gener- 
ally supposed that mastery of the mechanical processes of reading is 
complete even before a child leaves the grades. The high-school 
teacher, and certainly the college teacher, assumes that his main re- 
sponsibility is concerned with the subject matter of reading. He even 
joins in the plaintive chorus of all teachers of all subjects. “How can 
I teach John his English when he can’t read?” he cries, despairingly. 
Yet it is unquestionably true, under present conditions, that, even in 
high school and college, the process of reading, as well as the content 
to be mastered, must not be neglected. Reading is not a separate cur- 
ricular activity, but a tool, within the field of English, by which sub- 
ject matter in all fields is to be interpreted and experienced. Nothing 
absolves English teachers from the imperative necessity of teaching, 
side by side with their subject matter, a more perfect mastery of read- 
ing as a tool. 





*The Twenty-fourth Yearbook, Part I, p. 11. 
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The technique of reading consists of three distinct parts: the mo- 
tor, the comprehending, and the emotionally interpreting. The last 
two have been until recently the main preoccupations of teachers of 
reading even in the grades; they are still the main preoccupations of 
teachers of literature and reading in high schools and colleges. The 
results of scientific investigations can be simply stated. 

“When a trained reader follows the lines of a printed page, his eye 
passes from point to point on each line. Instead of moving slowly as 
the content of the page is interpreted, his eye moves by short, rapid 
jerks. His eye is fixated on about five or six different points on the 
line. Each of these fixations is of very brief duration, and the eye 
sweeps almost instantaneously from one of these fixation points to the 
next. As a motor activity, silent reading consists, therefore, of brief 
fixations of the eye interspersed by exceedingly rapid forward sweeps 
of the eye. . . . Very different from the motor habits just de- 
scribed are those of the undeveloped reader. Instead of making a few 
short fixations per line, the undeveloped reader makes many long ones. 
Instead of making rapid forward sweeps of the eye, the undeveloped 
reader intersperses his forward movements with many backward or 
regressive movements. . . . The untrained reader employes gross 
vocalization, moving both the inner organs of speech and the lips. 
Although various defects of motor control may occur in his silent read- 
ing, the person whose habits may be described as undeveloped usually 
has one or more of the following bad habits: irregular movements of 
the eye, backward as well as forward movements of the eye, relatively 
short sweeps of the eye across the page, many eye fixations of long 
durations, and excessive vocalization.”? 


THE EFFECT OF OVER-DIFFICULT MATERIAL 


Another aspect of mastery of motor habits is particularly important 
to high-school and college teachers, for they have been and are the 
prime offenders. No matter how well organized an individual’s motor 
habits may be, these break down if over-difficult material is presented 
tothem. If this over-difficult material is continuous, what was a tem- 
porary difficulty will rapidly become complete disorganization. It is 
just this fact which often changes an eager, productive interest in 
reading into apathy or positive dislike. 

A recent investigation of the relation of reading ability to scholastic 
achievement*® proves beyond a doubt that a pupil’s ability to grasp and 





"Dickinson, Charles E.: “Relation of Reading to Scholastic Achievement,” 
School and Society, October, 1925. 
‘Dickinson, Charles E.: Supra. 
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interpret thought from the printed page qualifies the measure of his 
success or failure in all other subjects. It also shows clearly that the 
average student handles his English, geography, and history work 
with more ease than he does his mathematics or science, because he 
has had more training in reading the former type of material and be- 
cause the vocabulary of the former is more familiar. We need to 
realize that the unknown or unusual word is a real handicap to the 
student’s motor activity, and that the teacher of every subject must 
put more stress upon the specialized vocabulary of his subject and 
upon the best methods of attacking characteristic material. 

A reference to mastery of skill in playing a musical instrument is 
often used to illustrate these points. The early stages there are en- 
tirely motor. As the child masters these, his attention is directed to 
the meaning of what he is playing—in other words, the comprehen- 
sion of it. When he can add his own emotional contribution to motor 
and comprehending activities, he is really interpreting the music he 
plays. If he is required to work on over-difficult material, his well- 
organized motor habits falter, and he seems to have lost certain phys- 
ical controls he had apparently mastered. If he is forced to work 
continuously on material more and more over-difficult, he is likely to 
lose control for all time of his well-organized habits. 


HOW READING MAY BE IMPROVED 


There is no greater fallacy concerning reading skills than that slow 
practice for an indefinite period is essential to ultimate mastery of 
the mechanics of reading—the old adage that “slow makes sure.” 
Laboratory investigations show that speed and alertness are the prime 
factors in proficient reading. Experiments have proved not only that 
there is no age limit for help to be given, but even that the higher the 
grade the greater the increase in power, and that already skilled read- 
ers of any age develop in like proportion. 

The outstanding experiments with readers of all ages may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

Any teacher can improve the reading ability of his students by: 

(1) Adopting a hopeful attitude regarding the success of remedial 
work, provided that he will work systematically for two or more 
months; 

(2) Assuming that practice on quantities of easy interesting mate- 
rial will help—material of all possible varieties, technical as well as 
general, and easy in the sense that it offers few impediments to motor 
processes and slight demands on interpretive powers, interfering as 
little as possible with the essential rhythm of reading; 
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(3) Emphasizing with each pupil his individual faults and arrang- 
ing for remedial work, for which eleborate or expensive equipment is 
not necessary ; and 


(4) Knowing that pupils in the upper grades, in high school, and 
in college are just as amenable to improvement as are pupils in the 
lower grades. 


There are definite things, then, which should be done to make leisure 
reading, now and in the future, sufficiently easy and pleasant to over- 
come either apathy or dislike—“fear of the printed page.” Each stu- 
dent, in high school or college, should be helped to diagnose his mas- 
tery of reading skills. Remedial measures should be planned for him, 
and he should be checked rigorously on his practice of them and his 
consequent development of power. He can be helped to secure speed 
by requirement of much reading of material not over-difficult in con- 
tent and suited to his interests and needs. Mastery of conscious vari- 
ation in his rates of reading, to suit subject matter before him and his 
purpose in reading, will secure economy of effort and of time, and 
make him what may be called an efficient reader. Reading for enjoy- 
ment occupies so large a place in the lives of readers of all ages that 


the essential skills back of it deserve intelligently directed drill in our 
teaching. 





THE NATURE OF LEISURE-TIME READING 


A discussion of the content side of recreational reading is, for most 
high-school and college teachers, upon more familiar ground. There 
have been few genuinely experimental studies of this phase of the 
problerg of reading, but many of the commonly accepted attitudes on 
the selection and presentation of material in literature classes are per- 
tinent. 

It is probable “that real literature is most appreciated and makes 
its deepest and most lasting contribution when it is approached in a 
recreational mood of curiosity and not in the way of study and work.’ 
In administering recreational reading it is essential that this incen- 
tive be emphasized and that mastery of details and other measurable 
results be minimized. 

An analysis of interests sufficiently strong to motivate volitional 
reading shows that they are essentially the same for the adult that 
they are for the high-school student, varying greatly, of course, in the 
degree of complexity and the placing of emphasis. Every individual 
is curious about actual experience, and is, according to his age and 
grasp of conditions, deeply interested in all that concerns human na- 





"Twenty-fourth Yearbook, Part I, p. 143. 
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ture and conditions of living both close at home and far away—in 
other words, the re-living of common, every-day experiences natural 
to his known world, as well as the vicarious experiencing of conditions 
quite foreign to what he knows. The social value of such reading is 
obvious; it often has distinct informational content also. The other 
major purpose of recreational reading is of an entirely different na- 
ture, and is an effort to get away from reality. It is present in chil- 
dren in their love of fairy tales and in their later absorption in ro- 
mance, and is strongly evident in adults in their delight in what are 
often called “escape” or “surrender” books. This interest is whole- 
some and harmless for the reader so long as he recognizes the unreal 
nature of his material. 


SELECTION AND PRESENTATION OF CONTENT 


In suggestion and requirement for recreational reading the content 
has long been too narrow. Because the work is part of the traditional 
English course, the material recommended has been, as a rule, confined 
to literature—fiction, poetry, essay, and drama. Many records of 
actual experience in science, in history, in biography, in travel should 
be included within the scope of our emphasis. Though these may 
often be considered part of the work of other school subjects, it is wise 
to include them for the specific purpose of extending the student’s 
range of enjoyment. It is imperative that these fields be surveyed 
thoroughly and that books true to fact, really interesting and reason- 
ably well written, as well as books which are true to life, though not 
actual, be emphasized as far as possible. For instance, it is far better 
for a radio fan to read with interest and pleasure Michael Pupin’s 
From Immigrant to Inventor or Slosson’s Chats on Science than that 
he be bored, now and consequently for evermore, with Lorna Doone. 
In proportion as teachers can understand students’ interests and can 
offer them books of value in the line of their interests will there be 
developed a nation of readers interested in experiences to be found in 
books. 

Since this work is primarily designed to influence future leisure 
reading, when the reader will be away from assistance and direction, 
it is imperative that from the beginning the responsibility be placed 
upon the individual. He must be made to feel the value of such read- 
ing as well as the pleasure of it, and must be forced, if necessary, to 
develop power of discrimination early. The library in which he is 
“turned loose” should be wide open; book lists should always be broad 
in scope and general, and should never be considered all-inclusive; all 
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shoud be grist to his mill, selected by him, valued by him, and approved 
or rejected by him. 

Our education system, up to the present time, has taught the process 
of reading, but, except for the fortunate few, it has made little attempt 
to show people how to make use of this accomplishment. It has left 
them the helpless prey of anything which appears in print, accounting 
in part for the enormous increase in proportion of worthless printed 
matter in the last fifty years. When we consider the forces of scien- 
tific publicity popularizing mediocre and often thoroughly bad mate- 
rial, it is not amazing that so many cheap, insincere, and trivial stories 
are representatives of popular taste. The librarian of Washington, 
D. C., voiced this as follows: 


I am persuaded that a good deal of the poor reading is done, whether in or out 
of the library, as a result of the fact that people are not furnished with adequate 
advice. . . . People want advice; and if they could have cultivated, well-read 
people to advise them, . . . they would read better books. 


No teacher can afford to be ignorant of the work which libraries all 
over the country are doing in what they call “adult education.” Such 
advice as is sent out to alumni by Smith College and Amherst is evi- 
dence that schools, too, are sensing this responsibility. It is impera- 
tive that such advice and direction be based upon intelligent and sym- 
pathetic understanding of the reader’s individual interests, his mas- 
tery of reading skills, and his reading background. Like a trained 
physician, the trained teacher must make an individual diagnosis and 
prescribe individual help as far as possible. Present-day study of 
psychology, of child and adult alike, reveals the fact that suggestion 
awakens more response and creates more driving power than direc- 
tion or force. There are for the teacher two main requirements in 
building up standards of discrimination. The first is sufficient knowl- 
edge of material in each of the probable fields of a reader’s interest, 
in order to be able to advise him as to the “‘next step” beyond his pres- 
ent taste, each opportunity for help luring him on to better material, 
but material vitally interesting and sufficiently easy to suit his read- 
ing powers. The second requirement is sufficient tact to enable the 
teacher to meet the reader on his ground, no matter what it is. The 
start is everything! 


A PLAN FOR DEFINITE TRAINING IN READING 


At the end of this article there has been appended a suggestive 
course in definite training for leisure reading—a plan as applicable to 
the needs and powers of pupils in junior or senior high school as it is 
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to the training of college students. It is devised on a two-part basis. 
The first unit awakens a general interest in reading, explain the why, 
the how, the what of reading, and helps each student to diagnose and 
to remedy his individual handicaps; the second unit covers a far longer 
period of time, and is based, as far as possible, upon the first block of 
work. 


These suggestions are not mere academic theory. They are based 
upon actual experiment in the Stout Institute, a highly specialized and 
technical teacher-training college, and have covered a period of some 
seven years, all students in the school being affected from entrance to 
exit. While the work has been shaped by studies of what is being 
done elsewhere and by the constantly increasing and improving liter- 
ature on reading, the real incentive of the course has been the need of 
the students. 


CONCLUSION 
In conclusion, there are three points which need to be emphasized: 


1. Recreational reading must become a definite and vital -part of 
English teaching. It should no longer be a side issue, to be empha- 
sized after all the other forty-seven essentials have had proper stress. 
What is known of the fundamentals of fruitful training must be care- 
fully studied, and there must be much wise and thoughtful experimen- 
tation. The graduates of American high schools and colleges will read 
somewhat when they are independent adults; they will read intelli- 
gently if they have training and direction. 


2. Recreational reading is, in a final analysis, the problem of each 
individual. Everything possible must be done to force him to take 
the responsibility of reading, so that he may be self-impelled when he 
leaves school. He is old enough to understand the why of reading as 
well as the how and the what, and has a right to all that theory of 
the subject as well as practice can give him. 

3. Teachers of recreational reading will have to work! Besides 
studying everything available on the subject, which is not much, they 
must study their own mastery of skills, analyze their own successes 
and failures, and their own reactions to new material, if they are to be 
capable of passing on to their students any help of real value. Above 
all, they must read, read, and read—and not the things they like, but 
what their students like, and should like. It must be in them before 
they can instill it in their students. 


This is a practical, hard-headed old world, after all; and some 
teachers may feel that specific preparation for future leisure reading, 
emphasizing enrichment and pleasure, is too easy and too frivolous to 
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be worthy of inclusion in a school curriculum. They will be com- 
forted and encouraged by the proof which scientific experiments give— 
that rapid and eager readers are far more likely to be good readers 
than slow plodders who read without interest, and that the individual 
who reads will invariably be a better student in all of his work in 
school and out of it than will the non-reader. 

There can be no better statement of the inspiration and magic in 
the reading of a book than Emily Dickinson’s haunting lines: 


He ate and drank the precious words; 
His spirit grew robust; 

He knew no more that he was poor 
Or that his frame was dust. 

He danced along the dingy days. 
And this bequest of wings 

Was but a book. What liberty 
A loosened spirit brings! 


A COURSE OF DEFINITE TRAINING FOR LEISURE READING 
I, ADMINISTRATION 


A. Preliminary Course.—There should be a definite course in Training for Leis- 
ure Reading. This could be organized as a separate unit in the curriculum or 
handled as a block of work included in an already established course. 

It should be required of every student. To reach the greatest number, it 
should be placed early in the school program. 

The teacher directing such work should be thoroughly familiar with the techni- 
cal phases of reading. He should be able to administer standard tests and to orig- 
inate new ones, and he should know how to offer remedial work of all kinds. He 
should be widely and deeply read in non-literary as well as literary fields, and 
should have a passing acquaintance with lesser writers likely to attract young peo- 
ple. 

B. Follow-up Work.—The specific course should be followed by independent 
reading throughout the entire school career of each student. The responsibility 
of selection and interpretation should be his, checked and aided by all devices pos- 
sible on the part of teachers and librarians. 

A record of each student’s developing mastery of reading technique and of his 
reading content should be kept. If possible, this should be recorded by the stu- 
dent himself. 

This work should be administered tutorially or in small groups if best results 
are to follow. There is no reason, however, why the regular standardized courses 
in literature should not be made a vehicle for this follow-up work, carrying over 
definitely from year to year and from school to school. 


II. CONTENT AND ORGANIZATION OF PRELIMINARY COURSE 
A. The Why of Reading.— 
Arousing of interest in the problem of present and future leisure reading by 
discussion of: 
1. Professional value of efficient reading. 
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2. Social values of recreational reading. 
3. Wise use of “leisure time.” 


B. The How of Reading.— 
(1) Underlying principles: 


1. Pleasure in reading is associated with mastery of reading skills. 
2. Correct habits of reading can be acquired, like any other habits, 
only by repetition and practice. Remedial work is most ef- 
fective when deficiencies are not of long standing. 
(2) Presentation of reading technique by discussion of: 
a. Habit formation. 
b. The three skills of reading technique: 
1. Motor. 
2. Comprehending. 
3. Interpreting. 
(3) Diagnosis of each student’s mastery of skills: 


a. Tests for speed, comprehension, economy ef time and effort. 

b. Individual conferences for interpretation of these tests and pre- 
scription of remedial measures. 

c. Maintenance of records and charts measuring gains in mastery. 


C. The What of Reading. — 
(1) Underlying principles: 


1, The amount and quality of an individual’s volitional reading will 
be determined by his appreciation of its value to him and by 
the breadth and depth of his interests. Statistics show that 
most of his reading will be in recent material, and that the 
reading of a newspaper, a few magazines, and an occasional 
book will be typical. 

2. The student’s power of discrimination will tend to develop as a by- 
product of his reading. 

3. Suggestion often awakens more response and creates more power 
than does direction. All possible devices to arouse interest 
must be utilized. 

4. Guidance, to be effective, must be sympathetic, apparently inci- 
dental; criticism must be constructive rather than destruc- 
tive. 

(2) Presentation of reading subject matter by: 


1. Arousing of interest in present and future reading by discussion of: 
a. Twofold purpose of reading—information and pleasure. 
b. “Balancing” reading content as one would food content. 
ce. Budgeting and economizing reading time. 
2. Analysis of standards of taste and discrimination. 
a. Interest to individual. 
b. Truth and significance. 
3. Survey of probable sources of individual’s recreational reading; 
comparative study of them as thorough and detailed as time 
will permit; and analysis of most effective way of using them. 
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. Newspapers. 

. Magazines. 

Books. 

. Survey of sources of suggestion, and help in selection of read- 
ing material while the individual is in school, and of those 
easily available when he has left school. 

4. Diagnosis of student’s recreational reading. 

a. Quantity of his past reading. 

. Quality of his past reading. 

. Analysis of his interests. 

. Conclusions as to his probable needs. 

Plan for his reading program in the immediate future. 
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OUTSTANDING STATE TEACHERS COLLEGES 





HOWARD J. McGINNIS 
East Carolina Teachers College, Greenville, N. C. 





Which ones of the state teachers colleges in the United States are 
the most outstanding? 

Probably the personal opinion of a sufficient number of qualified 
persons is as good a basis for selecting the outstanding state teachers 
colleges as any other. The elements of a statistical basis would have 
to rest ultimately upon the same footing. 

The schools given below were selected as the most outstanding by 
thirty-three leaders in education, most of whom are nationally known 
and all of whom have demonstrated a comprehensive knowledge of 
state teacher-training institutions. 

Each of the thirty-three men was selected on the basis of these cri- 
teria: 


1. He must now occupy, or must have occupied recently, a position 
in which a knowledge of these institutions is demanded or is highly 
desirable—e. g., (a) he must be a dean of the department of educa- 
tion in a university or college offering courses in the administration 
of teachers colleges; (b) or he must be an instructor in such a depart- 
ment, and offering or having offered recently courses in the adminis- 
tration of teachers colleges. 


2. Or he must occupy, or have occupied previously, an official posi- 
tion in the American Association of Teachers Colleges, but he must 
not be in the employ of any of the institutions to be considered in this 
study. 

3. Or he must have made a recent study in education demanding a 
critical knowledge of state teachers colleges. 


4. Or he must have published standard and acceptable articles, bul- 
letins, or books that indicate a comprehensive knowledge of state 
teachers colleges. 

Two exceptions were made in applying the second criterion in order 
to include two men of such high standing in the teacher-training field 
and of such wide acquaintance with the institutions under consider- 
ation that their inclusion seemed highly desirable. 

The men who checked the list and indicated the schools which they 
believe to be the most outstanding were about equally distributed in 
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the Northern, the Southern, the Eastern, and the Western sections 
of the country. The results show that there was only a slight ten- 
dency for the men to check particularly the schools in the sections 
where they are located. With one group the tendency was decidedly 
the other way. Even a strong checking of the schools in his own sec- 
tion could be explained by the fact that a man can be expected to know 
more of the real merits of near-by institutions than of those which are 
more remote. 

A checking list of the state teachers colleges taken from the United 
States Bureau of Education directory of state teachers colleges for 
1926, including seventy-seven schools, was sent to thirty-seven men 
who were selected as indicated above, with the request: “Please check 
on the inclosed list of state teachers colleges the twenty schools which, 
in your opinion, rank among the most outstanding of the state teachers 
colleges. No other criteria than your opinion is requested.” 

Each of the men replied, but four did not check the list, because of 
“insufficient knowledge of the institutions.” Three checked fewer 
than twenty schools, and four checked one school each which was not 
included on the original list, but no such school was suggested by more 
than one man. The schools were listed alphabetically by states, to 
avoid a suggestion of importance by position on the list. 

It is significant that, when ranked by frequency of checking, the 
twelve schools at the head of the list received practically fifty per cent 
of the frequencies—i. e., 315 out of 640. These institutions are the 
teachers colleges situated at: 


Ypsilanti, Michigan 
Emporia, Kansas 
Greeley, Colorado 
Cedar Falls, Iowa 
Normal, Illinois 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 
Terre Haute, Indiana 
Albany, New York 
Warrensburg, Missouri 
Charleston, Illinois 
Farmville, Virginia 
Kirksville, Missouri 


The first twenty-five schools include, in addition to those already 
named, the colleges at: 


Denton, Texas 
Aberdeen, South Dakota 


























OUTSTANDING STATE TEACHERS COLLEGES 


Natchitoches, Louisiana 
Greenville, North Carolina 
San Jose, California 

Santa Barbara, California 
Bowling Green, Kentucky 
Bridgewater, Massachusetts 
Springfield, Missouri 

San Francisco, California 
Salem, Massachusetts 
Macomb, Illinois 

Kearney, Nebraska 


The twenty-five schools named received 485, of the 640, frequencies 
in the checking, or seventy-five per cent; hence, the remaining fre- 
quencies, amounting to 155, were distributed among the other fifty- 
six schools. Thirteen schools received no mention from the judges 
consulted, and fourteen others were checked but once each. 

It will be observed that thirteen of the first twenty-five schools are 
in the North Central section of the United States, three are in the 
Eastern section, five are in the Southern section, and three are in the 
Pacific Coast section. 

What is an outstanding state teachers college, as considered in such 
an inquiry as this? It is probably: 

1. A school with a well-known, well-trained, experienced, and ag- 
gressive president. 


2. Or a school that has had recently an able president, of the above 
sort, who in his time developed the school to a high degree of efficiency 
in the training of teachers. 

38. Or a school that is known for the thoroughness with which it 
supplies well-trained teachers to its legitimate field. 

4. Or a school that has been constantly aggressive in developing its 
plant, its curriculum, its faculty, and its students through the coérdi- 
nation of all the forces that should be concentrated on that important 
task. 

Measured by these standards, it is probable that not all the out- 
standing state teachers colleges are included in the above list. The 
designation of the schools here named may, however, furnish some 
stimulation to the others and give them “something to shoot at.” In 
fact, the whole point of this discussion is to commend worthy efforts 
that have been made by state teacher-training colleges and to stimu- 
late wholesome emulation. 








CHINESE TESTS IN CHRISTIAN SCHOOLS 





A. ELOISE BRADSHAW 
Laura Haygood Normal School, Soochow, China 





The primary tests constructed in China under the auspices of the 
National Association for the Advancement of Education are for sur- 
vey purposes a more effective measuring tool than similar tests in 
America. Instead of hundreds of tests, each with its own grade norms 
or no norms at all, China has a few tests all scaled alike, fairly well 
standardized, covering the field with little overlapping. The tests are 
scaled according to the T technique, which interprets the ability of 
each pupil in terms of the average performance of twelve-year-old 
children. It is, therefore, possible to compare the various subjects 
with each other and to discover the strong and weak points of a class 
and of the individual student. There are age scores, which on each 
test give the comparison of each child’s ability with the average of his 
age; there are classification scores, which show whether the child is 
properly classified according to the standards of the N. A. A. E.; and, 
most important of all, the “effort” score, which, by the comparison of 
education and intelligence tests, shows whether each student has edu- 
cational achievement worthy of his mental capacity. 

Two years ago an educational survey was made by the N. A. A. E., 
when 104,000 children of thirty-three cities were tested. The tests 
used were a non-verbal intelligence test, devised by Professor Ter- 
man, and the “education” test, comprising fundamentals in all sub- 
jects taught in grades three through eight, devised by Professor Cha. 
As a result of that survey, it is possible to compare the intelligence 
and the educational achievement of any school or class with the corre- 
sponding averages of all China. 

The data on which the present paper is based are from tests given 
this year in grades four through seven in nine schools of the Southern 
Methodist Mission. The schools are, in general, of two types— 
namely, those in connection with boarding schools of higher grade, 
where it is possible for the primary school to receive adequate super- 
vision, and those known as “out-station day schools.” Schools of the 
latter type are the more numerous, but the former have the larger 
classes; so that in number of students the two types balance each 
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other, and the data represent a fair sampling of both the best and the 
poorest schools. 

The tests used were the “education” test employed in the national 
survey and, for diagnostic purposes, five special tests—namely, the 
primary-school silent reading, spelling, social and nature study, arith- 
metical problem, and mixed fundamentals of arithmetic tests. The 
group intelligence test, Form B, was used in place of the non-verbal 
intelligence test. These are the catalog names as published by the 
Commercial Press (Shanghai). 


CHART I 
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The “education” test takes one hour; the other five education tests 
together, about two hours; the intelligence test, about forty minutes. 
Allowing time for the preliminary instructions and practice, a few 
minutes’ relaxation after each test, and the regular school recesses, 
one school day, say from nine to three, was in most cases ample time 
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for giving all the tests. Small classes were combined to the number 
of fifty students, if the school had a suitable room. Contrary to gen- 
eral expectation, students do not become wearied by a day of contin- 
uous testing, for the tests are varied and interesting. “Do we have 
some more after dinner? O, goody!” is a frequent response. Nor 
is there any tendency to excitement, if the examiner himself is careful 
to keep unruffied. 


One result which is already showing itself is the setting of grade 
standards in the various subjects. The tables show that averages, 
even from this comparatively small number of cases, compare well 
with the standards published in the test manuals. Chart I shows 
that while the nine schools have a wide variation in their classification 
scores, some being considerably above and some considerably below 


TABLE I 
AVERAGE BE AND BI IN NINE MISSION SCHOOLS 
Grade Be Bi Number Students 
|, (eae 49.1 48.5 90 
re the 49.6 49.6 83 
_ , (ERE eee 50.0 49.7 98 
«ER eee 51.3 51.2 129 
General average -.-. 50.2 49.8 Total___. 400 


the standards, yet the average of all students in each grade very nearly 
coincides with the standard. The age scores, Table I, furnish a still 
more reliable comparison. With a norm of 50 for both intelligence 
and education, the average age score in intelligence, or Bi, is 49.8, 
and that in education, Be, is 50.2. These scores in the ten schools vary 
according to normal expectation. The average Bi of a certain school 
in a good residence district is 52.5, while that of a day school in a fac- 
tory district is 46. In a school in which all teachers are normal- 
school graduates, much time is given to supervision, and students who 
are greatly over-age are not received, the average Be is 54. Similar 
scores for the various subjects taken separately show a wider varia- 
tion and less conformity to standards, but the variation in each case 
is explainable. For instance, it is the schools that give much time, 
with trained teachers, to nature study that have high scores in this 
subject; but the fact that most schools, by their own confession, neg- 
lect nature study explains the low average score in this subject. 

The scores for individual students correlate well with teachers’ opin- 
ion of student ability. These coefficients were not computed, but to 
overhear teachers’ remarks as they were scoring papers was convinc- 
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ing. The tabulation of scores on a single test often called forth the 
remark: “That’s just what I would have expected.” When teachers 
have done the work of scoring and have seen the tabulated scores of 
the school, I have not known one to remain unconvinced of the validity 
of the tests as a measuring instrument. The conclusion is that, for 
the primary tests at least, the standards for both grade and age are 
sufficiently valid for schools to accept them and to be glad that such 
standards are available. 

There is one reservation in regard to the classification scores—i. e., 
since all schools in China now are over-age, the age on which the classi- 
fication standards are now based is approximately one year older than 
that for the corresponding grade in American schools. This means 
that, while the standards are satisfactory in our present state of over- 
ageness, they will be found to be too high when, in the future, our 
classes are as near normal age as they are in the West. 

Another result of the tests has been to facilitate the classification of 
students transferring from one school to another. In the past, grad. 
uates of the out-station day schools have entered the boarding schools 
by examination, and teachers in the lower schools have been embar- 
rassed when their graduates have been put back a grade. This year 
these students are to enter on the basis of their test scores. Certain 
students may enter without further examination; others, whose scores 
are not up to a standard, have the privilege of taking tests again at 
entrance, and each student has been told which subjects need special 
preparation. All other new students will take the tests as entrance 
examinations, and will be classified according to their C scores. 

A third result of our testing has been to locate misfits, with a view 
to a more even classification. A total range of three years in the 
classification scores of a class is not uncommon, and in a few classes 
it is four years. One cause of this enormous range is the irregularity 
in age. Here a range of eight years is not uncommon. Yet, by the 
lock-step system of promotion, the mature students are held back to 
the pace of the younger. As a direct result of tests this year, thirty- 
four students have actually skipped a grade; and, as the examiner 
“played safe” and made only the most conservative recommendations, 
and the teachers were glad to codperate, every one of these students 
has made good. I know of three cases in which the student who was 
advanced stands first in the higher class. There are others who are to 
skip a grade at the beginning of the fall term. 

Naturally the superior students were offset by a considerable num- 
ber who were failures, according to N. A. A. E. standards, for their 
grade. The recommendation this year was that these children be 
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considered on probation for the remainder of the term. Their indi- 
vidual deficiencies were pointed out, that both students and teachers 
might have a stimulus and an objective for improvement. Not hav- 
ing revisited the schools, I do not know how successful, in general, the 
attempt to make up these deficiencies has been. In our own school, at 
the fall testing, eight children in one class were found to be failures. 
The teacher then planned to give special attention to the eight, with 
the result that, on a re-test at the end of the spring term, six of them 
made good. 

In one school tested last fall, the weakest subject in all classes was 
Chinese “spelling.” The school was so eager for a re-test at the end 
of the spring term that the request was granted. A little more than 
average improvement was evident in all subjects, but the spelling had 
advanced from last place to next to the highest place, and the teacher 
reported how eager the children had been all year to improve their 
ability in that subject. A senior middle school, in which English is 
the medium of instruction, was found to be inferior on middle-school 
tests, the medium of which is Chinese. In fact, in mathematics and 
science they were below the junior middle-school classes, who had 
had these subjects in Chinese. It was gratifying to hear later that the 
senior students had formed a club and purchased Chinese textbooks 
in mathematics and science, trying to keep it a secret from the rest of 
the school, and were using their free time to remedy their deficiencies. 

The stimulus to improvement extends also to the teachers. In a 
junior middle school the mathematics teacher had always seemed, 
from the marks he gave, to be perfectly satisfied with the work of his 
students. In the case of one seventh-grade student the rank by the 
teacher and on the test was identical; but while her standing on the 
test was for the fifth grade, the teacher had given her a mark of 
“good” for this quality of work in the seventh grade. A tabulation 
of the scores on the middle-school mathematics test showed his classes 
to be the lowest of the four middle schools tested. Judging from 
both the marks given by this teacher this term and the plans he is 
making for next year’s courses, he has been converted to a new set 
of grade standards for his subject. 

An incidental result has been to show the contribution that Chris- 
tian schools are making to Chinese education. Chart II shows the 
comparison of the Ce and Ci scores of the average of these ten schools 
with those of the national survey. The average of the Ci scores of the 
four grades is practically the same in the two graphs—i. e., the stu- 
dents of the Christian schools are shown to be not inferior in mental- 
ity. The Ce graph, using the identical “education” test, rises from 
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one-half to two years above. The fact that the Ci graph for the 
Christian schools, using Liao’s group intelligence test, has a more reg- 
ular rise than the other, using the non-verbal test, seems to indicate 
that the former is the more valid for the purpose. The steady rise of 
the Ce graph, in which the “education” test was used for both, shows 


CHART II 
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a good correlation with other criteria of ability ; but the fact that the 
average for all grades is lower than that for the average of six educa- 
tion tests, and also lower than that for Ci, indicates, to me, that the 
“education” test is scaled too low. 

In getting averages and constructing charts, every effort was made 
to have the graphs comparable. For instance, a school whose students 
are classified according to their ability in English—the school whose 
C scores are the highest of any that I tested—was not included in the 
averages, because the scores are not comparable with those of schools 
in which classification is according to Chinese. It has been found, too, 
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that experience in taking tests, even though the identical tests are not 
repeated, makes an appreciable difference in the scores. In the na- 
tional survey, very few schools had had any experience in taking tests; 
and of the nine mission schools whose scores are used in the averages, 
only two were included in the national survey, and only one had had 
any tests in the meantime. 

Professor William A. McCall, during his year as director of psycho- 
logical research of the N. A. A. E., remarked that the Chinese educa- 
tors had undertaken for one year a program that had required a hun- 
dred psychologists ten years to accomplish in America, and that he 
really believed they were going to succeed, because in the construction 
of each test they had all the experience of the West as a basis. That 
they have succeeded in furnishing schools with a very effective meas- 
uring instrument for survey purposes is a fact apparent to all teachers 
who will take the trouble to use the tests in a systematic way. 














THE HELPING TEACHER SERVICE 





WILLIAM H. ZEIGEL 
Dean, Mississippi Delta State Teachers College 





A teachers college is expected to offer courses in education and in 
certain academic subjects. It must help to evaluate the materials 
which go into the course of study for each subject and grade of the 
public schools. It must show how these subjects are to be organized 
for classroom work, and indicate methods of teaching procedure in 
conformity with the laws of learning. It must provide such facilities 
for practice teaching as will give the prospective teacher training in 
organizing the materials of education so that he or she will not be 
thrown suddenly upon his own resources when he begins his teaching 
work. 


The foregoing things are taken for granted and expected of a 
teachers college. Yet there is another important function which the 
teachers college could perform if it had the facilities for carrying out 
the work. This is a high grade of supervision, which may be desig- 
nated the helping teacher service. 


The function of a helping teacher is quite definite. In every county 
there are teachers who need temporary guidance, encouragement, and 
assistance. Some are failing utterly in their work; others are not 
succeeding to the full extent of their ability. Many of these are young 
and inexperienced persons, unpracticed in teaching, yet having the 
scholarship and potentialities of promising teachers. Often they have 
had very little professional training, and consequently, although gifted, 
are meeting with unprevented difficulties in their teaching and in 
discipline that make it impossible for them to succeed. Such teach- 
ers need the counsel and guidance of a helping teacher who will meet 
them on the basis of a common understanding which inspires confi- 
dence and respect. A helping teacher should not be an inspector, a 
formal supervisor, or a tattle-tale. A helping teacher forms a part- 
nership with the regular teacher. It is a personal as well as a pro- 
fessional relationship. Problems and confidences are held in sacred 
trust. It is a friendship. Both teachers have a common aim—the 
aim to teach better, to give more to children and to the community. 


The fact should be made clear at the outset that this helping teacher 
service must not be superficial, and that a helping teacher should not 
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supervise more than twelve or fifteen teachers, if a high grade of work 
is to be done. 

The teachers college is the appropriate agency for providing help- 
ing teachers to assist in improving instruction. In the first place, it 
should in some such way as this supervise its own output of teachers 
in order that it may determine the quality of their instruction and give 
them needed help in the solution of unlooked-for problems. Help 
given when needed and under actual classroom conditions is of the 
highest practical and educational value both to the teacher and the 
school. A teacher-training institution that can give it is putting the 
last touch of excellence on its product. Only in this way can the qual- 
ity of actual instruction by young teachers be economically improved. 
To provide an adequate helping teacher service of five or six teachers 
in connection with the department of education of a teachers college 
would be a wise and economical policy on the part of a state. Returns 
in the form of educational achievement would be greatly augmented. 

In the second place, the helping teacher service is greatly needed in 
every separate school system of the state. School surveys and expert 
opinion are in agreement as to the high value of supervision. It is 
certain that the quality of instruction can be greatly improved, in 
every school system, by providing helping teachers to assist and guide 
informally the work of young and inexperienced teachers. It is prob- 
ably no exaggeration to say that a well-prepared helping teacher can 
double the efficiency of a dozen inexperienced teachers. 

With limited means at command and with a limited number of 
teachers available for this type of work, the Delta State Teachers Col- 
lege undertakes to show what the helping teacher can do to improve 
teaching. Our demonstration has been very successful. If reading 
needs attention in the elementary school, the college undertakes to dis- 
cover the weakness and to determine its nature. The means to be 
applied and the methods of procedure in improving instruction are 
next devised. Lastly, procedure in retesting, to check the final results 
and to discover net progress, is prescribed. Better methods of teach- 
ing reading in the elementary school constitute one of our greatest 
present needs. The problem is very important, because progress in 
reading is definitely correlated with progress in other subjects. Stud- 
ies show that two years of reading progress in one year is, without 
any additional effort, usually accompanied by one and one-half to two 
years of progress in other subjects—such as arithmetic, geography, 
and spelling. 

If a struggling teacher needs some special help in history, the col- 
lege furnishes a helping teacher for a limited time to assist in analyz- 
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ing the troublesome problems. Perhaps the teacher has difficulty in 
evaluating the materials of history and in organizing them for class- 
room use. If so, the helping teacher can aid in planning lessons suited 
to the class and show how to take into account the individual differ- 
ences of its members. Sources of material will be cited, and many 
helpful references given. The conduct of the recitation and the 
thought units involved will be carefully studied, and helpful sugges- 
tions made for improving instruction. Teaching under guidance, and 
observation of teaching done by the helping teacher, will make the 
work concrete and practical. 


There is also need for the supervising teacher in public-school music 
courses. In fact, not many of our schools are offering systematic in- 
struction in music. The college, therefore, sends, when possible, an 
expert music teacher and supervisor to show how to organize and 
carry on public-school music courses and how to interest children in 
good music. Ways and means are also indicated for developing school 
choruses and orchestras. The value of good music in motor control, 
attitude formation, and character building is abundantly demon- 
strated. The teachers college is committed to a comprehensive pro- 
gram of public-school music. 


If a teacher needs help in the problems of school management and 
discipline, the college endeavors to help in this respect also. Many 
young teachers with good natural ability and scholarship fail in the 
ordinary problems of school management. The “pin-drop” mainte- 
nance of order is not worthy of consideration; it can be secured only 
through fear. Hence, the young teacher must control by gaining mas- 
tery of the teaching situation through the exercise of his own powers. 
Personality, knowledge of subject matter, and professional prepara- 
tion are highly desirable qualities. Yet, after all, the possibilities of 
control must be within the teacher, and self-control is the first step in 
the management of the school. 


A young and promising teacher who fails in matters of discipline 
should work under the direction of an experienced helping teacher. 
In this way the reasons for failure can be pointed out and methods of 
improvement suggested and illustrated. Point by point, each failure 
and success, each neglected opportunity for improvement in discipline, 
and each future goal of conduct can be carefully weighed and consid- 
ered. 


Under this type of direction, the teacher will usually see the mis- 
takes which have been made, discover better methods of procedure, 
gain in confidence, and soon obtain mastery of the difficult situations 
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involved in school management. The teaching profession can ill af- 
ford to lose some of its most promising recruits, who, because of diffi- 
culties early met with in school discipline, are first discouraged and 
later led to quit the profession. 

The state owes to its public-school system the type of supervision 
embodied in the helping teacher service. It is a necessity; and, meas- 
ured in terms of service, it is a public economy. 











SUGGESTED GEOGRAPHY CURRICULA FOR A 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 


ORGANIZED AND RECOMMENDED BY THE SOUTHERN COUNCIL OF COLLEGE 
GEOGRAPHY TEACHERS! 





Objective.—The training of enthusiastic student teachers of geog- 
raphy for the elementary and high school—teachers who will make 
geography one of the most vital and absorbing subjects in the curric- 
ulum and a most effective socializing agency. 

Importance of the Work.—The training of geography teachers in- 
volves much responsibility. The future status of the subject will be 
largely determined by the effectiveness and skill with which it is 
taught in the public school, for these factors determine the increase 
of enrollment, the number and variety of courses offered, and the 
growth of demand for geography teachers. Accordingly, geographers 
engaged in the training of teachers will largely determine the future of 
the subject. This responsibility is a large one, but it affords an op- 
portunity of the first magnitude and should challenge the earnest ef- 
fort and sincere devotion of persons engaged in the work. If college 
classes produce students so imbued with principles of human geogra- 
phy, so familiar with its content, and so trained in methods of instruc- 
tion that work in geography obtains outstanding recognition in the 
public school, the future of the subject will be assured. Will college 
instructors do the hard, diligent, purposeful work the achievement of 
this end requires, and obtain reward in professional growth and serv- 
ice, or will they be content with indifferent success in teaching? This 
is the challenge which confronts them. Each of the courses listed 
below should be “professionalized” as much as time and topics will 
permit. The conference believes that subject matter and method 
should not be alienated, that the teacher in teachers colleges should be 
the model in methods of instruction. 





‘These curricula were adopted at a conference held April 1 and 2 at George Pea- 
body College for Teachers. The institutions represented were: George Peabody 
College for Teachers, East Tennessee State Teachers College (Johnson City), West 
Tennessee State Teachers College (Memphis), New Orleans Normal School, Sam 
Houston State Teachers College (Huntsville, Texas), Stephen F. Austin State 
Teachers College (Nacogdoches, Texas), Abilene Christian College (Abilene, 
Texas), Alabama State Teachers College (Florence), Alabama State Teachers 
College (Troy), Kentucky State Teachers College (Murray), Kentucky State 
Teachers College (Bowling Green), Kentucky State Teachers College (Richmond), 
Marshall College (Athens, W. Va.), Virginia State Teachers College (Farmville). 

The officers of the Southern Council of College Geography Teachers for 1927 
are: Professor A. E. Parkins, Peabody College, president; Professor L. G. Ken- 
namer, Abilene Christian College, secretary. 

4 
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Important Considerations.—Considerable knowledge of subject mat- 
ter and facility in presenting it to children are essential to the success- 
ful teaching of geography in the public school. Hence, care should be 
taken in the teachers college to offer those courses and series of courses 
which seem best calculated to supply these needs. The period of 
training for most teachers of geography is so short, and the mass of 
material which would be of service to them is so great, that no pains 
should be spared in the selection of topics having maximum value to 
the prospective teacher and the rejection of all irrelevant material. 
Moreover, the sequence of courses should be such that work done at 
the outset will meet the needs of students who begin teaching geogra- 
phy after one year of college work in the subject, and will also be val- 
uable to those who elect additional work and perhaps major or minor 
in geography. 


TWO-YEAR CURRICULUM 

First YEAR 

Principles of Geography.—An introductory study of relations between man and 
the conditions and resources of his earth environment. The course is intended to 
develop a clear conception of various elements of the natural environment, includ- 
ing climate, land forms, soils, surface and underground waters, mineral deposits, 
and natural vegetation, and to point out ways in which these factors influence 
human life. 7 


Geography of Commercial Products.—The course treats of man’s utilization of 
earth resources in his effort to make a living. It is a study of the chief industries 
by which people exploit the farm, range, forest, mine, and sea, and of the leading 
routes by which commodities move from producing to consuming areas. Empha- 
sis may be given to basic industries of the United States, but a world point of 
view is desirable. Prerequisites: The selection of prerequisites is left to curricu- 
lum makers in the respective colleges. 


Economic Geography of Selected Foreign Countries.—A survey of selected 
countries and groups of countries, in which the essential character and outstand- 
ing industries of each area are discussed, and an effort is made to point out the 
contribution of each land to world economy. 


SECOND YEAR (select three out of the four listed) 


Geography of Europe.—The economic activities, and consequent political and 
social attitudes, of the inhabitants of the several European countries. Special 
emphasis is given important manufacturing districts and chief urban centers in 
Great Britain, Germany, and France. 


Geography of the State—An intensive study of geographic areas located 
wholly or partly within the state which purposes to describe and explain current 
utilization of available resources by the population. Leading manufacturing and 
commercial centers, and opportunities for more intensive utilization of natural 
resources, are emphasized. 
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Conservation of Natural Resources.—The exploitation of natural resources and 
the current movement to so direct their utilization that they will give maximum 
utility to the greatest number of people for the longest period of time. The topics 
include the reclamation of overflow, swamp, and arid land, maintenance of soil 
fertility, reduction of the ravages of pests, development of scientific forestry, 
elimination of waste in mining and in the use of mineral fuels and metals, and 
development and utilization of waterways and water powers. 


Historical Geography of the United States——The major adjustments of Amer- 
ican society to those earth conditions and resources which have helped shape the 
economic, social, and political development of the nation; relations between the 
rising American people and its environment at selected periods of time. 


FOUR-YEAR CURRICULUM 
First YEAR 


Principles of Geography.—See the Two-Year Curriculum. 

Geography of Commercial Products.—See the Two-Year Curriculum. 

Economic Geography of Selected Foreign Countries.—See the Two-Year Cur- 
riculum. A special course should be worked out for primary teachers. 


SECOND YEAR 


Geography of North America.—A regional study of the continent, emphasizing 
the principal economic activities of the inhabitants of distinctive human-use re- 
gions, such as the Cotton Belt, the Corn Belt, the Northeastern Urban Region, 
and the Subtropic Coast Region, in relation to the earth environment of each area. 


Geography of Europe.—See the Two-Year Curriculum. 


Teaching of Geography in the Grades.—Methods and devices useful in present- 
ing geography to children are discussed in class and illustrated in the Demonstra- 
tion School, where the students observe the work and note the relative merits of 
the several plans used. Practice is also given in developing lesson plans using 
the problem, type study, topical, and regional methods of procedure. 


Geography of the State——See the Two-Year Curriculum. 


THIRD YEAR (select three out of the four listed) 

Advanced Physiography.—The origin and physiographic history of various 
types of land forms; processes by which geologic agents modify the surface of the 
earth, and the influence of physiographic features upon human activities. 


Advanced Climatology.—An interpretation of weather records from stations in 
all parts of the world, with the purpose of dividing the earth’s surface into climatic 
regions or provinces; the influence of various types of climate on plant, animal, 
and human life. 


Geography of South America.—A study of the countries of South America 
which purposes to describe and explain the use man is making of available re- 
sources in distinctive geographic areas, such as the Amazonian Rain Forest, the 
Pampas, the Valley of Central Chile, the Bolivian Highlands, and the Llanos. 


Geography of Asia.—A rather detailed study of geographic regions of India, 
China, Japan, and Indo-China, with a survey of the other countries of the conti- 
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nent; present conditions, and opportunities for future development of resources, 
are emphasized. 


FourtTH YEAR (select three out of the four listed) 
Conservation of Natural Resources.—See the Two-Year Curriculum. 


A more advanced treatment of the topics can be given than is possible in a two- 
year curriculum. 


Historical Geography of the United States.—See the Two-Year Curriculum. 
A more advanced treatment of the topics can be given than is possible in a two- 
year curriculum. 


World Problems.—Selected problems in economics, social, and political geogra- 
phy which arise from the expansion of great powers, the existence of colonial 
empires, the rivalry of nations in trade and industry, and their competition in 
exploiting the resources and populations of the “backward” countries of the world. 


Local Field Studies.—This course should assist teachers in making their work 
in “home geography” effective. It consists of a series of field trips to distinctive 
and contrasted parts of the city and adjoining rural districts, and gives practice 
in developing geographic principles from observed facts of urban and rural geog- 
raphy. Written reports on field work are required. 


EDITORIALS 


SUMMER FRIENDSHIPS 





Did you make new friends this summer? 

Did you form certain new and happy acquaintances with fellow 
teachers—craftsmen in your own trade? From them you may expect 
sympathy in the days to come—not that sympathy which is mere 
commiseration (how some teachers crave this!), but a sympathy of 
comradeship, saying to you: “This teaching job is the hardest in the 
world to do just right. Help me, and I’ll help you!” 

Did you make friends of some inspiring instructors this summer? 
Did you come close to certain men and women who are so able to 
serve, to uplift, to explain, to spread good gospel, that the world has 
recognized their mission and—this summer—provided a place for you 
in their classrooms? 

Did you meet some friendly books this summer? Where some au- 
thor poured out his spirit on printed pages, was your own spirit eager, 
hungry, and free from petty annoyances, so that it joined in friendly 
communion? Men do not write books for teachers to read with the 
expectation of making worldly fortunes. Teaching is a life of the 
spirit. Authorship on behalf of teachers is a labor of service and 
pride in the profession. You may count educational authors as your 
honest friends. 

Did you meet representatives of publishers this summer? They 
were cordial, friendly, courteous—whether you were or were not. 
They, like you, are engaged in the dissemination of knowledge. They 
are wholesalers of the products you retail. With rare exceptions, they 
are earnest students of the needs of schools and teachers. They see 
much of the school world. They listen well and learn much. They 
are wise concerning the strengths and weaknesses of teachers—even 
of your own. They are discreet, but frank if they are convinced that 
you have good common sense. If you have made several of them your 
friends, perhaps you have learned, this summer, several things you 
ought to know. 


If you have made friends this summer, you have made professional 
progress as well. 
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LONG THOUGHTS 





The thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts. 
—Long fellow. 


Does it matter that youth is gawky and awkward? That trousers 
are outworn by coats and must be replaced in other colors and mate- 
rials? That hands and feet dangle beneath coat sleeves and trouser 
legs? That youth itself harks back to primeval days, with red tie, 
with garish hosiery, and with wild and ecstatic demeanor? That 
Love’s Young Dream will give itself away in tense posture, clasped 
hands, shining eyes, and rapt look? 

Does it matter that youth sits and dreams? That it reaches out 
into beyond the now, and is happy in anticipation of the yonder? 
That shining eyes and rapt look are yet to be translated into steadfast 
ideals and stanch manhood? That yearnings are yet to become deeds, 
and dreams realities? 

Does it matter to youth that there are those of us who understand? 
Who can appreciate dreams and their possibilities and can encourage 
expanding ideals without talking of those sacred things too much or 
tarnishing their glory by bringing them too often into the garish light 
of day? Does it matter if we forget, in our broader wisdom, to walk 
softly and speak gently in the presence of the Long Thoughts of youth? 




















THE NEW BOOKS ON OUR SHELF 


The Supervision and Teaching of Reading. By JULIA M. Harris, H. L. DoNovan, 
and THOMAS ALEXANDER. Richmond, Va.: Johnson Publishing Co., 1927. Pp. 
xix + 474. Price, $2. 

One of the distinct contributions which this century has made in educational 
progress lies in the consciousness that there are no random qualities in learning to 
read. The laws by which children achieve reading ability are as definite as the 
law of gravitation, even though we comprehend them but vaguely as yet. Having 
become conscious of the existence of these laws, educational experimenters every- 
where are searching diligently for them. One of the values of The Supervision 
and Teaching of Reading is that it consolidates the achievements which investiga- 
tors have made in the field of reading, and presents them to teachers in organized 
form and definite sequence. The teacher can find in its pages a bird’s-eye view 
of the reading situation as it is today. 

But the practical uses of the book do not stop with the summarization of scien- 
tific progress in reading. The volume raises and considers questions which have 
for years provoked discussion among thoughtful and intelligent teachers. The 
authenticity of these questions is assured by the fact that they were derived from 
the teachers themselves. The answers to these questions occupy the bulk of the 
book, the key of each chapter being pitched by the appropriate questions. They 
are logically set forth, and are answered as lucidly as the findings in reading will 
permit. 

The book is well organized. The discussions move in a natural, readable style 
and carry the conviction of being psychologically sound. The book is complete in 
that it considers reading in all of its various phases, ranging from the principles 
underlying the scientific supervision of reading, through all the intermediate 
stages of instruction, to the final checking of results with standard tests. 

A. L. C. 


Basic Material for a Pharmaceutical Curriculum. By W. W. CuHarters, A. B. 
LEMON, and LEON M. MONELL. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1927. 
Pp. xiii + 366. Price, $4. 

A study made possible by a subvention granted by the Commonwealth Fund. 
A highly codéperative plan gives results that present authoritative standards, from 
drugs to personality of pharmacists. A possible model for similar studies in other 
fields. B. As W, 


Individual Progress Reading Series, Books I, II, III, and IV. By Ambrose L. 
SUHRIE and MYRTLE GARRISON GEE (New York University). New York: World 
Book Co., 1927. 

Listen to these titles: Story-Folk; Story-Fun; Story-Friends; Story-Adven- 
tures! We assembled our family (there was one book for each little one) and 
played “school.” Later we used “The Sandman’s Trick” to send the eight-oclock 
shift to bed. After each story there is a little heart-to-heart talk to children—a 
new feature. B.A. W, 
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The Supervision of Instruction. By A. S. Bark (University of Wisconsin) and 
WILLIAM H. Burton (University of Chicago). New York: D. Appleton & Co., 
1926. Pp. xiv + 626. 

The most comprehensive volume on supervision which has thus far come from 
the press. It affords the best evidence available that supervision is rapidly pass- 
ing out of the amateur stage and is establishing itself on scientific bases. Only a 
short time ago such a book could not have been produced. The authors have given 
us a splendid reference book on the subject. No superintendent, supervisor, or 
principal should be ignorant of the content of this volume. 

Every chapter is worth reading. Chapter III, “Principles of Supervision,” is, 
in the judgment of the reviewer, the weakest in the book. In the preparation of 
this chapter the authors drew freely upon the writing of others, but omitted what 
probably represents the best statement of the principles of supervision to be 
found in the literature—viz., Thomas Alexander’s “The Principles of Supervision 
of Teaching in Elementary Schools,” which was published in the PEABODY JOURNAL 
OF EDUCATION, July, 1923. 

In Chapter IV, “The Planning of Supervision,” the supervisor will find many 
concrete plans which are suggestive. From the study of these he should be able 
to develop his own blue print. Chapter V, “Studying the Work of the Teacher,” 
and Chapter VI, “The Improvement of Teaching Through Visitation and Confer- 
ence,” are among the most helpful contributions yet made to the literature of 
supervision with respect to the analysis of teaching situations. They also contain 
many very fine remedial suggestions for the improvement of teaching. 

Chapter VII, “The Improvement of Teaching Through Better Selection and 
Organization of Subject Matter,” contains a wealth of material which should 
prove helpful. One regrets, however, that the authors should omit in their dis- 
cussion of curriculum construction so noteworthy a contribution as that made by 
Charles A. McMurry in his type studies, especially in view of the fact that they 
advocate so enthusiastically the large-unit-of-study idea. The most stimulating 
ideas for the student of supervision who has been keeping abreast with the liter- 
ature of this field are to be found in Chapter X, “The Improvement of Teaching 
Through Research and Experimentation,” and Chapter XV, “The Scientific Study 
of Supervision.” More problems in supervision which are in need of research are 
stated here than anywhere else we know. 

The authors have drawn freely upon other writers, selecting material whenever 
it meets their needs. This eclectic quality constitutes one of the chief values of 
their book. They have not hesitated to select the best and acknowledge their obli- 
gation. In this way they have disseminated the results of research—a service 
which is often as valuable as making new discoveries. The volume is attractively 
written. It contains a good table of contents, an adequate index, and splendid 
bibliographies. We congratulate the producers of so noteworthy a contribution. 

H. L. D. 


Sportcraft for All the Year. By DALE R. VAN Horn. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & 

Shepard Co., 1926. Pp. x +280. Price, $2.50. 

A unique book, telling how to have fun all the year round. There are divisions 
into summer and winter sportcraft; these in turn are divided. To enjoy yourself 
best, you must make something out of wood or metal; the directions are very spe- 
cific, the diagrams plain. Even “the old swimming hole” is more enjoyable with 
barrels, swings, “water sleds,” and other contraptions floating around. 

H. A. W. 
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The Mystery of Mind. By Leonarp T. TROLAND (Harvard University). New 

York: D. Van Nostrand Co., 1926. Pp. ix + 253. Price, $3. 

Psychologists who have had much contact with physics seem often to be dual- 
ists, or to have dualistic leanings foreign to most biologists. This tendency is 
illustrated in the present volume, which lays stress on the mysterious aspects of 
mind. There are, of course, mysteries enough anywhere, if one will but look for 
them—in physics and chemistry as well as in psychology. A large part of this 
book is devoted to the mere sensory aspects of our experience, and the point of 
view is rather more philosophical than psychological. Many naive expressions 
occur—such as, “When the tissues are injured, we normally have a pain in con- 
sciousness ;” and, “The whole physical world is a tremendous mosaic of electrical 
particles, and, except for the forces, energy, and motion which attach to these 
particles, there is nothing else whatsoever to be found within.” (The italics are 
ours.) Most psychologists will disagree with the author’s conclusion that pain is 
due to sensory nerve activity alone, and that “thought is ordinarily a sequence of 
images which successively occupy the center of consciousness;” many will not ac- 
cept his separation of conscious and physical reality. The volume has several 
good chapters, the one on the physics of nerve action alone being worth the price 


of the whole book. 


Physical Education for Primary Schools. 
Pp. 83. Price, $2. 


Barnes & Co., 1926. 


a. 


By W. A. OckER. New York: A. S. 


A good collection of singing games—rhythmical activities. A. D. B. 








FOR THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


Home Geography, by RIDGLEY AND DIL- 
LON, will cover your geography problems 
in the first-year geography as taught in 
the grades. Studies in World Geography 
connects directly with Home Geography 
of the previous year and leads naturally 
and easilv into more distant lands. Ask 
us for further information. 


Nature Study-Health Education, by 
ALICE JEAN PATTERSON, for the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth grades, now ready. Write 
for a catalogue. 


Westhoff’s Ideal Music Series, for the 
first six grades, is written entirely within 
the understanding and ability to sing, of 
the children in the grades in which they 
are used. Let us tell you about them. 


McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT 
Publishers 
NORMAL, ILLINOIS 








Just Published 


PHYSIOLOGY AND HUMAN LIFE 


By ROBERT A. BUDINGTON 
Professor of Zodlogy, Oberlin College 


BASED ON 


ADVANCED PHYSIOLOGY 
AND HYGIENE 
By Conn and Budington 


A thoroughly up-to-date text on 
Physiology, this book includes the 
results of the most scientific re- 
search in so far as they are of in- 
terest and value in a high school 
text. It shows how both the long- 
known physiological facts and the 
new discoveries affect human life 
and health. 


Fully illustrated. List price, $1.56 


SILVER, BURDETT AND COMPANY 


New York Newark Boston Chicago San Francisco 
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Education Through Physical Education. By AGNES R. WAYMAN (Columbia Uni- 

versity). Philadelphia: Lea and Febiger, 1925. Pp. xiv + 356. 

This book will make a splendid text for teachers’ courses in physical educa- 
tion. The appendix is especially valuable, also all material on organization and 
routine procedure. The book is especially arranged for college women’s physical 
education. A. D. B. 


Principles of Chemistry. By JosEpH H. RoE (George Washington University 

Medical School). St. Louis: C. V. Mosby Co., 1927. Pp. 878. 

Any teacher of chemistry knows that there cannot be a course in chemistry 
which aims at all purposes. If the subject be used as a foundation, its presenta- 
tion should be designed for the structure that is to be erected upon it. This text 
in chemistry is designed specifically as a part of the training of nurses. It con- 
tains far more adequate treatment of organic compounds than is found in other 
elementary texts. Conversely, it does not dwell much upon ionization and the like. 
It should admirably serve its purpose in the hands of a teacher who understands 


eh 5 





nursing problems. 


nA. WW. 


Educational Story Plays and Schoolroom Games. By EMILY W. ELMorRE (Uni- 


versity of Wisconsin) and Marie L. CarRNs (University of Wisconsin). New 
York: A. S. Barnes & Co., 1926. Pp. xi+ 145. Price, $2. 
This book is a good collection of material, but is lacking in illustrations. 


A. D. B. 

















—~ A New “Century Education Series’ Book ~~ 





HIGH SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION 


HERBERT H. FOSTER, Ph.D. 
Professor of Education at Beloit College 


‘T His study of high school ad- 
ministration aims not only at 
a survey of the most widely ap- 
proved methods and practices, but 
also at the formulation of workable 
principles upon which effective 
procedure can be based. The book 
analyzes the more difficult problems 
of the high school administrator ; 


353 Fourth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


THE CENTURY CO. 


discusses the principal’s relations 
to his pupils, his teachers, and the 
community which he serves; exam- 
ines his duties and responsibilities ; 
and discusses the problems of 
school finance, records, and reports. 
This is a practical book for school 
principals and students of school 
administration. 


2126 Prairie Avenue 


CHICAGO 
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You'll be delighted— 


with this new book for beginners 


Work and Play with Words is designed as an introduction to primary 
reading. It is not a primer or a pre-primer but a preparation for them 
that bridges the difficult gap between the time when the young child 
is unfamiliar with word symbols and the time when he is introduced to 
the primer. 


Work and Play with Words appeals strongly to the children’s love 
for play and games, to their delight in color and pictures, to their fascina- 
tion in following directions, and to their sense of pride in achievement. 
Each lesson or “‘game”’, while sufficiently interesting in itself to provide 
delightful occupation, accomplishes a definite step in learning. By the 
time the thirty-three “lesson games” are finished the child has acquired 
a reading vocabulary of words which are common to his oral vocabulary. 
He has, moreover, acquired the habit of reading for thought from the 
exercise in silent reading and following directions given in the book. 


Work and Play with Words is equally helpful to the young teacher 
who is eager to find the easiest approach to reading and to the more 
experienced teacher who may have been forced to draw on her own 
ingenuity and time for producing such material, and wants something 
fresh and stimulating. The book correlates perfectly with any of the 
basic readers and applies equally well to the large, crowded class which 
must be divided into units of ability and to the smallest group in the 
rural system. While it is primarily intended for the later kindergarten 
or pre-primer stage, letters have been received from teachers telling of 
its successful use as far as the second grade. 


Make your plans now for a wonderful time this term by ordering your 
supply of Work and Play with Words. Send for a copy and examine 
it. Notice the well drawn and attractively colored pictures, the care- 
fully chosen vocabulary, the well sustained play spirit, the manifold 
possibilities for correlation with other activities, the sound psychology 
of treatment, the practicality of each lesson Note also the convenient 
form in which this material is combined; a form which frees the teacher 
from the ordeal of searching for sufficient and worth-while seat work, 
and the routine of manufacturing her own material. 


HALL €3 MCCREARY COMPANY 


418 South Wabash Avenue Chicago 





Work and Play with Words 
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HALL & McCREARY COMPANY, 
418 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
Enclosed you will find remittance for §.......0..+.-. for 
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Human Geography by Grades, Book Six (Europe and the British Isles). By JAMEs 
FAIRGREVE and ERNEST YOUNG. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1927. Pp. 479; 
96 photos; 133 maps. 

The sixth volume of a series of geographies published in America for these 
English geographers. The complete series of ten is published by George Philip 
& Son, Ltd., London. The volumes present a succession of increasingly difficult 
geographic conceptions. The human element is dominant, and the relation of man 
to his environment is made evident and clear. There are more maps and graphs 
than pictures. The illustrations are fairly well chosen, yet it seems that more 
actual photographs of living scenes and human activities would have been desir- 
able. Good pictures stimulate children’s interest. The simple sketch maps, used 
abundantly, are clear, and usually show well a single outstanding environmental 
factor, yet great numbers of them grow monotonous. The style is readable and 
interesting—non-encyclopedic in its presentation of facts. Questions, exercises, 
and suggestions stimulate thought and investigation. L. G. KENNAMER. 


Practical Chemistry. By N. HENRY BLACK and JAMEs B. CONANT. New York: 

The Macmillan Co., 1927. Pp. xii + 522. 

A new text for use in the high school. Built upon, but not a revision of, a pre- 
vious book by the same authors. Matters that a few years ago were deep techni- 
calities of the science are now stripped of ponderous nomenclature and made plain 
to beginners. Examples are atomic structure, X-ray spectra, and the like. The 
practical applications of chemistry cited are up-to-date. H. A. W. 





BEST RESULTS IN GREGG SHORTHAND 


are obtained by the use of the best avail- 

: able material. This has been provided 
— a ’ for you in a series of three basal books, 
each dealing with an important factor in 
speed development. 


THE GREGG SHORTHAND MANUAL $1.60 
An orderly and systematic presentation of the prin- 
ciples of the system, with sufficient material to guaran- 
tee the proper foundation for writing and reading skill. 


GREGG SPEED STUDIES $1.20 
Furnishes the teaching plan and material for the 
further development of correct writing habits, and 
reading and transcription skill. “Gregg Speed Studies” 
is an integral part of the course, and as such should be 
used along with the “Manual” from the start. 





MULTIPLE SUBJECT TABLE 
Suitable for the teaching of Chemistry, Physics, 


e " RATIONAL DICTATION, by Dr. Epwarp J. MCNAMARA, 
Biology, General Science, and Agriculture. An Principal, and Mark I. Markett, Chairman, Department 
economical desk for small schools. of Stenography, High School of Commerce, New York 

Write for information on this desk as well as City $1.40 
other Laboratory Furniture. Address all inqui- 


Designed to give the student practice in the rapid 
application of the principles to new and unfamiliar 
words and phrases. Its use assures a varied and ex- 
tensive vocabulary, and the development of constructive 


ries to the factory at Kewaunee. 


° ability. Best results will be obtained by using the first 
LABORATORY = FURNITURE EXPERTS 140 pages of “Gregg Speed Studies” along with the 
AMP Cc “Manual,” and by correlating the remaining lessons 
c. * = press. | net Wis. Mgr. in “Speed Studies” with the letters and articles in 
» , : “Rational Dictation.” 
Chicago Office: New York Office: 


25 E. Jackson Blvd. 70 Fifth Avenue. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Offices in Principal Cities. New York i k Sen Frasc T Lakes 


























NEW BOOKS FOR TEACHERS 


Fall 1927 














SCHOOL ACTIVITIES AND EQUIPMENT 
A Guide to Materials and Equipment for Elementary Schools 


By RosE B. KNox 


This teachers’ handbook selects and organizes the scattered information about 
school materials, supplies, and equipment, and shows how to use them most effec- 
tively. Dr. Frederick G. Bonser, of Teachers College, Columbia, says of it: “It is 
a privilege to commend it to teachers as a substantial aid in promoting the growth 
of children in their participation in the essential activities which make up the con- 
duct of wholesome and efficient life.” In the Houghton Mifflin Professional Library 


TEACHING IN THE INTERMEDIATE GRADES 


By GEORGE E. FREELAND, ROXANA M. ADAMS, AND 
KATHARINE H. HALL 


The data, illustrations, and suggestions in this book were compiled to help teach- 
ers in the revision of traditional intermediate grade practices and curricula and to 
show the new aims and methods that characterize the best of modern instruction in 
grades four, five, and six. It is the only text that gives concrete help in this par- 
ticular field. In the Riverside Textbooks in Education 


THE REORGANIZATION OF MATHEMATICS IN SECONDARY EDU- 
CATION—Part I 


Edited by J. W. YOUNG 


In response to the urgent demand, Part I of the Report of the National Committee 
on Mathematical Requirements, which contains all the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee, is now republished under the above title. Dr. J. W. Young, under whose 
direction the Report was first issued, has edited this volume. 

In the Riverside Mathematical Monographs 


CLINICAL AND ABNORMAL PSYCHOLOGY 
By J. E. WALLACE WALLIN 


This volume by the well-known specialist in the development of handicapped chil- 
dren offers a wealth of descriptive and critical material, which forms an indispen- 
sable background for work concerned with the investigation and the teaching of 
subnormal and abnormal children. In the Riverside Textbooks in Education 














HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


Boston New YorK CHICAGO DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 
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Everyday Problems of the Country Teacher. By FRANK J. LowTH. New York: 

Macmillan Co., 1926. 

A book intended to serve as a textbook and a handbook of country-school prac- 
tice. Inevitably, it has sacrificed something of its usefulness in each of these 
capacities in attempting to serve them both. It consists largely of general advice 
for young country teachers, touching practically all the problems in country- 
school work. There are four chapters under each of the following main head- 
ings: “The Teacher’s Personal Problems,” “Problems of Management,” “Problems 
of Physical Basis,’ “Problems of Coéperating Citizenship,” “Problems of Rational 


Teaching,” “Problems Relating to Procedure.” 


The treatment is consequently 


suggestive and inspirational in character, rather than full or exhaustive. 

The appendix contains valuable supplementary lists and references, including 
a classified list of 100 titles for a professional library for the rural teacher. In 
our judgment, the book should prove more helpful for reading-circle work than 


for systematic class work. 


N. F. 


The Young Folks’ Book of Myths. By Amy Cruse. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 


1926. Pp. xiv + 265. Price, $2. 


Stories from the great “World Fairy Book,” which has been hundreds of years 


in the making. 


“Of whom,” asks the author, “‘could a man ask questions in those 
old days? No one knew any more than he knew himself. 


He saw the marvels, 


and he could not rest without some explanation of them; so he made his own expla- 
nation.” These are the myths. The myths of ten nations are included. 


H. A. W. 











FIVE-SUBJECT TABLE 


The Sheldon No. 108 Table, shown above, solves 
the problem of the school with a small enrollment 
and one laboratory. 


It is a combination chemistry, physics, biology, 
general science, and agriculture table, quickly ad- 
justable to teaching any of the above subjects. 


Write for a large illustration, 
complete description and price 


E. H. SHELDON & COMPANY 


Laboratory, Home Economics, and 
Vocational Furniture 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 








THE JUNIOR ENGLISH BOOK 
THE HIGH SCHOOL ENGLISH BOOK 


By ALFRED M. HITCHCOCK 


The Junior English Book pro- 
vides practice in simple composi- 
tion, oral and written, and word 
and sentence drill. 


The High School English Book 
gives a new emphasis to the pro- 
cesses of getting as distinguished 
from imparting. 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


1 Park Ave. 6 Park St. 2626 Prairie Ave. 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
149 New Montgomery St., SAN FRANCISCO 











